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EB-21559 American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
“Improving Foreign Language Education at Community, Technical, and Junior Colleges" 


A fifteen-month project to enable fifteen two-year colleges to participate in a 
national conference and mentoring services to strengthen their foreign language 
programs; dissemination activities will reach the entire field of two-year 


colleges. 


Project Directors: James F. Mahoney 
Diane Eisenberg 
AACJC 
One Dupont Circle Suite 410 


Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 728-0200 


Grant Period: October 1992 through December 1993 


Rationale. The purpose of the project is to strengthen foreign language 
education at two-year colleges through a set of activities that will assist 
colleges in responding to the American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges’ current Foreign Language Education Policy Statement. The policy 
statement identifies foreign language education as a national priority and 
encourages all two-year institutions to devise a coherent plan for foreign 
language offerings that is both tied to the general education program and 
attentive to the varied needs of community colleges’ diverse constituencies. The 
statement advocates a foreign language requirement for all degree-seeking students 
and draws attention to improving instruction in the classroom, faculty 
development, and articulation with high schools and universities. 


Context. The American Association of Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC) is 
currently conducting an NEH-funded project to develop a policy statement by its 
Board on the teaching of foreign languages in two-year colleges. A roundtable 
discussion of foreign language educators was convened in February 1992, to discuss 
major issues and to produce a draft statement. A current draft, resulting from 
the roundtable, has been circulated to two-year college presidents and foreign 
language chairs for comments. Their responses will be incorporated into a draft 
for AACJC Board approval. The approved statement will then serve as a stimulus 
for strengthening foreign language education in two-year institutions. Its 
development also serves as the impetus for the current progran. 


The program continues the very successful record that AACJC has for conducting 
national projects involving dissemination through a conference which includes 
mentoring activities. Currently AACJC is completing a three-year series of 
projects, “Advancing the Humanities" and “Developing Regional Humanities 


Networks," which help institutions to improve offerings in a broad range of 
humanities disciplines. 


Content. Project activities consist of a national conference where leading 
foreign language educators will give presentations and serve as mentors for 


on 


participants. At the national conference, three-member institutional teams 
consisting of a foreign language faculty member, a foreign language department 
chair, and another administrator will meet with a mentor to devise a plan of 
action for their institution. Each mentor will make one post-conference visit to 
each of the institutions they mentored at the conference. 


The participating teams will also have the opportunity to hear a number of 
presentations on important issues in foreign language instruction. Bette G. 
Hirsch will speak on achieving proficiency in foreign language education, 
discussing the characteristics of proficiency-oriented classes, including the 
integration of literature into introductory courses, and the role of literature in 
building speaking proficiency. Jane Harper and Madeleine Lively of Tarrant County 
Junior College will discuss their institution’s program i- foreign language 
instruction across the curriculum, giving particular attention to the 
incorporation of authentic viewing/listening/reading materials and the 
coordination of course structures to facilitate foreign language teaching. Laura 
Walker, Director of the International Language Center at Tulsa Junior College 
(TIC), will discuss foreign language education for technical and occupational 
students. TJC offers associate of applied science degrees in six languages and 
related certificate programs for technical students which integrate the study of 
foreign language and culture. John Underwood of Western Washington University 
will give a presentation entitled “Uses of Technology in Teaching Foreign 
Languages," providing an overview of state-of-the-art technology in language 
laboratories and information on self-instructional programs, especially for 
lesser-taught languages. 


At a follow-up conference in 1994, presenters will be: Dorothy James of Hunter 
College speaking on articulation, Heidi Byrnes of Georgetown University speaking 
on faculty development, and Stephen Mittelstet, President of Richland College, 
speaking on the role of the administrator in foreign language education. This 
conference will be a one-day meeting held in conjunction with the Community 
College Humanities Association annual meeting convening in San Antonio, Texas. 
Institutional teams will report on their progress and meet with the presenters. 


EH-21771 Association of American Colleges 


"American Commitments: Diversity, Democracy, and Liberal Learning" 


A one-year project to encourage development of new curricular models within a sixty-institution 
network by offering an intensive faculty development institute in 1994 on the topic "Boundaries 
and Borderlands: The Search for Recognition and Community in America." 


Project Director: Caryn McTighe Musil 
Association of American Colleges 
1818 R Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20009 
202-387-3760 


Grant Period: April 1994 through March 1996 


Rationale. The applicant observes that in this time of profound re-examination of the purposes 
and quality of American higher education, one of the most fundamental issues concerns the role 
of education in a diverse, pluralistic nation. The curricular trend toward requiring students to 
take one course in which the foregrounded subject is “otherness” has typically been realized 
through study of non-European cultures, suggesting that multiculturalism is easier to address 
abroad than at home. At the same time a new generation of scholarship has shifted paradigms 
for understanding American culture as either unified or culturally cohesive. In curricular terms, 
these developments have yielded a plethora of courses such as Native American Studies, Chicano 
Studies, and the like. None of these curricular models, however, take as its subject the nature 
and future of American cultural and democratic pluralism. The Association of American 
Colleges (AAC) has organized a national dissemination and mentoring project that will place the 
commitments of democratic pluralism in the foreground of the explorations of diversity. The 
activities will focus on encouraging instructional initiatives among some sixty institutions 
interested in making the curriculum a site of engagement about the meaning of democratic 
pluralism and the classroom a laboratory for addressing questions of difference. The desired 
result of this enterprise is to strengthen, insofar as possible, understanding of the covenants that 
bind American people as a nation while at the same time honoring traditions of diversity and the 
communities formed around those traditions. 


Context. The AAC is a national membership organization of some 640 colleges and 
universities which undertakes a wide range of activities designed to strengthen baccalaureate- 
level liberal learning. With a grant from the Ford Foundation, AAC has launched a multi-year 
initiative, "American Commitments: Diversity, Democracy, and Liberal Learning." Under this 
initiative, AAC will establish a national network of sixty institutions: twenty resource 
institutions, each paired with two (for a total of forty) planning institutions. The resource 
institutions, which were selected in July 1993, reflect a range of institutional types and locations, 
as well as expertise among faculty who have been designated to provide advice and leadership 
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for participants from the planning institutions. The resource institutions include, for example, 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, two SUNY system universities at Albany and Buffalo, 
Denison University, Augsburg College, Pizer College, LeMoyne Owen College, and a 
consortium from Seattle that includes University of Washington, Seattle Central Community 
College, and North Seattle Community College. In addition, a National Panel has been formed 
to produce a series of conceptual papers linking United States cultural and democratic pluralism 
with liberal learning; to identify related goals for learning; and to make recommendations for 
institutional and instructional policies and practices. - 


Following the selection of the resource institutions, a variety of planning activities were 
conducted, including a Leadership Forum in United States diversity held in Washington, D.C. 
in September, and in November, a Consultants’ Colloquium for Resource Institutions held in 
Baltimore. Selections of forty planning institutions were be made in December, 1993. The 
planning institutions will each designate five participants from the faculty and administration to 
be involved at every stage of the project and to provide leadership in developing plans at their 
own campuses. The format and sequence of activities for the "American Commitments" project 
will follow the model of an earlier NEH-funded mentoring project, "Engaging Cultural 
Legacies," which established a network of sixty-three institutions committed to incorporating 
world cultures into the curriculum. Activities were designed to stimulate institutional 
commitment and curricular innovation around the emergence of cultural multiplicity as 
organizing themes in new or revised study programs, including consultative visits by resource 
teams to planning institutions, exchange visits by planning faculty, and national meetings for 
network faculty. 


In the current project, the Ford Foundation will support consultations and visits, as well as 
provide some seed money to stimulate faculty development in each planning institution. The 
institute that NEH is supporting will expand the work of the "American Commitments" project 
and add a new element to the mentoring project model by providing an opportunity for 
participants to engage in substantive study of the scholarship on diversity and American 
democratic pluralism and to conduct thoughtful discussion around the texts, topics, and materials 
which would eventually be incorporated into the curricula of participating institutions. 


Content. The institute for the summer of 1994, "Boundaries and Borderlands: The Search 
for Recognition and Community in America,” will revisit one of the classic juxtapositions of 
American experience and social analysis: the relationships among communities and individuals. 
Within this broad framework, the premises of American pluralism will be reexamined as they 
are simultaneously critiqued and enriched by new or newly heard parts of our diverse society. 
A Leadership Forum that was held in September, 1993 under the Ford grant demonstrated the 
difficulties that scholars of American diversity and scholars of American democracy are 
currently experiencing in making connections toward a more productive dialogue. The agenda 
for the proposed institute has been designed with the goal of joining these narratives together so 
that each can be changed in important ways. 


The eleven-day institute is structured primarily around daily seminars. The participation of three 
faculty members from planning institutions will be supported by the grant, and planning 
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institutions will be asked to subsidize the participation of the additional faculty. In the morning 
seminars, fifteen to twenty faculty in twelve sections will pursue a set of common readings and 
topics in eight different areas: (1) Difference and Democracy: Theoretical Frameworks, on 
theories about difference and new syntheses possible with the recent scholarship on democracy 
that explores the boundaries of pluralism; (2) The United States Democratic Experiment: 
Forging a Nation For Whom? on some of the founding documents that established United States 
democratic institutions and the context of debates that preceded and followed their articulation; 
(3) Race and Racialization: The Color of Democracy, on theories of race that have led to race 
as a marked category and have consequently influenced United States democratic practice, 
notions of equality, citizenship, and allocations of power in United States culture; (4) 
Immigration: Comparative Models, on some flashpoints in United States history during which 
new immigrant populations tested the boundaries of democratic pluralism, were changed by their 
integration into American society, and changed America in the process; (5) Experiments in 
Community, on a series of distinct and self-defined communities organized either in opposition 
to the dominant culture or simply as a result of deeply held commitments; (6) Sisterhood United 
and Divided: The 19th Century Women’s Rights Movement, on the nineteenth-century women’s 
movement which challenged the defined limits of democratic rights, sometimes working across 
racial and class lines and sometimes codifying the inequalities of race and economic differences; 
(7) Religion and the American Way of Life, on religion as a source of competing moral values 
and the uses and limits of American religious pluralism as an exemplar for incorporating diverse 
cultural heritages and identities within a single political union; and (8) Education and Diversity, 
on education as a means both of socializing its educated citizenry into a prescribed set of 
behaviors and values and of expanding the understanding of the meanings and practice of 
democratic pluralism. 


Readings for each seminar have been selected, and as an example, the seminar on immigration 
will include selections from Takaki’s Strangers from a Different Shore: A History of Asian 
Americans, Tan’s The Joy Luck Club, Ross’s Call It Sleep, Ewen’s Immigrant Women in the 
Land of Dollars, Feldskin and Costello’s The Ordeal of Assimilation: A Documentary History 
of the White Working Class, Thomas’s Out of This Furnace, Kassner and Caroli’s Today’s 
Immigrants, Their Stories: A New Look at the Newest Americans. The seminar sessions will 
be led by faculty from the selected resource institutions. 


Three public colloquia will be conducted to bring national scholars together. Charles Taylor, 
Elizabeth Minnich, and Ramon Gutiérrez will conduct the first colloquium on "The Democracy 
of Difference," which will also serve as the opening event of the institute. The colloquia will 
be structured to encourage discussion among participants, either in plenary groups or breakout 
sessions led by one of the three presenters. The scholars will circulate a ten-page paper among 
conferees a month in advance, and during the session itself, will be expected to address their 
remarks in the colloquium to the differences or connections among the ideas reflected in the 
papers. Other colloquium topics and presenters will be “Justice for All" with Patricia Williams 
and Iris Marion Young, and "The Boundaries of Communities" with Michael Sandel, Patrick 
Hill, and Bonne Thornton Dill. 


Afternoons will be devoted to two types of activities. On Mondays and Fridays, participants will 
choose from an array of workshops that focus on pedagogical issues such as the dynamics of 
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teaching in a multicultural classroom or the challenge of creating assignments that integrate 
experience and intellectual analysis. On Tuesdays and Thursdays, team members from the 
planning institutions will meet to discuss the practical impact of the institute on their proposed 
curricular reform. There will be regular evening viewings of a wide variety of documentary and 
feature films that might be useful in courses on democracy and diversity such as Eyes on the 
Prize, Daughters of the Dust, Ellis Island, Hearts and Hands, Incident at Ogiala, and Like 
Water for Chocolate. 


AAC will prepare evaluations at several stages in the project. Early in the pre’ct, planning 
institution teams will be sent a short questionnaire to make sure that they are satisfied with the 
quality of the consulting relationships. Another survey will be taken at the end cf the 1994 
spring semester, this time for the consulting institutions, as another way to monitor the progress 
of the planning teams. Finally, planning institutions will be asked to submit a report of five to 
ten pages summarizing the status of their specific campus plans for courses on United States 
cultural pluralism. 


EW-20009 Association of American Colleges 


"The 1993 Asheville Institute on General Education" 


To support a six-day summer institute for five-person faculty 
teams from forty institutions for a series of activities designed 
to strengthen integrative general education at the home 
institutions of the participants. 


Project Director: Joseph Johnston 
Association of American Colleges 
1818 R Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
(202) 387-3760 


Grant Period: October 1992 through September 1994 


Rationale. The growing recognition of the importance of 
integrative approaches to general education can be explained by 


several reasons: the intellectual landscape of higher education 
increasingly features a variety of unified perspectives and 
borrowing across disciplines; students benefit from attention to 
coherence and larger structures of understanding; and general 
education provides students an opportunity to address problems 
that require integrated understanding. The impediments to the 
establishment and maintenance of strong general education 
programs are widely known. One of the most effective strategies 
for curricular improvements in this area is to provide 
opportunities for collaborative faculty study. The Asheville 
Institute on General Education is designed to foster the type of 
intellectual community which encourages the development of 
integrated general education programs. 


Context. The partnership to support the proposed activities is 
formed by two organizations with a strong commitment to 
undergraduate liberal education and to the value of collaborative 
faculty study in achieving the goal of curricular revision. The 
University of North Carolina at Asheville (UNCA) has a 
twenty-five-year-old core Humanities Program that is nationally 
recognized as a model of general education that integrates the 
sciences, social sciences, and the humanities. In 1987, with the 
support of an NEH grant, forty faculty at UNCA undertook a 
year-long faculty development project in support of this seminar 
program. The Association of American Colleges (AAC), a national 
membership organization of 640 colleges and universities, has 
concentrated in recent years in its meetings, publications, 
consulting services, and other activities on renewing the 
vitality of general education. AAC has had funding from NEH, 
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NSF, and FIPSE respectively, for mentoring conferences on core 
curricula that foster learning about cultural legacies, a 
Curriculum Database project, and a study of the Arts and Sciences 
major. In 1991 and 1992 AAC and UNCA offered summer programs in 
general education which, though fundamentally different in format 
and content, established a solid basis for the collaboration 
necessary to the proposed endeavors. 


Content. The institute will convene in Asheville in the summer 
of 1993; teams from twenty colleges and universities will be 
involved in intensive work with nine faculty-mentors. All 
accredited twoand four-year institutions are eligible to apply; 
applicant institutions will identify tasks to be addressed during 
the institute and nominate a five-person team including the chief 
academic officer and faculty representing the disciplines 
involved. A panel of four representatives of different 
disciplines and institutional types will select those which 
demonstrate the greatest quality and readiness to benefit from 
the institute. The mentors are scholars and teachers who are 
grounded in particular disciplines across the sciences, social 
sciences, and the humanities, and who have taken an active role 
in the development of integrated programs and in the broader 
discussion of curricular issues. 


The intellectual basis for the six-day program will be three 
concurrent core seminars, each having five two and a half hour 
sessions. Three topics have been selected to span the 
disciplines and to engage faculty in the study of significant 
humanities texts as well as to give them first-hand experience 
with science or math: "Reading the Past," "Freedom, Change, and 
Determinism," and "Time, Space, and the Physical World." 
Participants will enroll in one of these seminars prior to the 
institute and complete the assigned readings before arrival. The 
seminars will be team taught by three or four of the mentors and 
will each include about thirty-three participants. Clearly the 
seminars will not exhaust the topics in the five sessions 
provided; rather, they have been designed to suggest the content 
and pedagogy that can effectively bridge domains of knowledge. 


Three additional types of activities will occur throughout the 
six days, including sessions on practice, domain and cross-domain 
meetings (explained below), and team meetings in which mentors 
will assist the teams in accomplishing their individual tasks and 
in preparing team reports to be presented at the end of the 
institute. The project directors are Joseph Johnston, Jr., Vice 
President for Programs at AAC, and Lauren Wilson, the chief 
academic officer at UNCA. Peter Frederick, Professor of History 
at Wabash College will spend four days at the institute to 
critique sessions and conduct selective interviewing in order to 
evaluate the project. 


The texts for "Reading the Past" include Collingwood’s The Idea 
of History, Ember’s "Presenting the Past," Zerer’s 
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Archaeological Chemistry," Keel’s Cherokee Archaeology, Dicken’s 
, Brown's Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee, and a 


Cherokee Prehistory 

film, "Maya, Lords of the Jungle." The seminar will focus on the 
fundamental issue of how we can know the past. The film, "Maya, 
Lords of the Jungle," traces the work of biologists, geologists, 
art historians, and linguists attempting to understand the temple 
ruins at Tikal in Guatemala. The film therefore provides a 
working paradigm for exploring the complex role a monument such 
as Tikal plays within a specific culture. In addition, a day 
will be devoted to laboratory work, when the participants will 
visit UNCA’s International Mossbauer Effect Data Center to 
observe the analysis used in chemistry and physics to read the 
past. The faculty for the seminars are Julie Klein (Wayne State 
University), Lauren Wilson (UNCA), and Peter Cline (Earlham 
College). 


In "Freedom, Chance, and Determinism," fundamental questions 
about human behavior and perceptions will be addressed. The 
texts include Mill’s Qn Liberty, Dostoevsky’s "The Grand 


Inquisitor" from The Brothers Karamazov, Frank’s Passions Within 
Reason: The Strategic Role of the Emotions, Dawkin’s The Blind 
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Watchmaker, Hume’s An Inquiry Concerning Human Understanding 
Strindberg’s Miss Julie. From the perspectives of the three 
broad domains of knowledge, questions will be explored about the 
role of freedom and choice, the interactions of rationality, 
self-interest and autonomy in human behavior, the concepts of 
natural selection and of natural law, and the limiting role of 
prejudice. The faculty for the seminar are William Newell (Miami 
University), Slobodan Petrovitch (University of Maryland), and 
Merritt Moseley (UNCA). 


The third seminar, "Time, Space, and the Physical World," begins 
with an interdisciplinary study of architecture and then explores 
parallels in understanding space, shape, and composition as 
essential elements of molecuiar structure, stability, and 


reactivity. The texts include Pope’s "Epistle * ~ ‘‘ngton,”" 
Scully’s Architecture: The Natural and the Ma ms's 
Mont -Saint-Miche] and Chartres and selected cl. the 
Education of Henry Adams, Watson’s The Double Hew. ing and 


Haywood’s The Architecture of Molecules, Atkins’s Mo.c..ies, and 
Hegstrom and Kondepudi’s "Solid Acid Catalysts." The faculty are 
Uri Treisman (University of Texas, Austin), Beth Casey (Columbia 
University), Lauren Wilson (UNCA), and Peter Cline (Earlham 
College). 


Building on these seminars, participants will engage in a 
structured series of domain and cross-domain discussions. 
Humanists, scientists, and social scientists will meet separately 
to discuss concrete and potential points of contact among the 
individual disciplines within the same domain. These discussions 
will be followed by consideration of cross-domain topics in 
groups that draw faculty from the different domains. These 
domain and cross-domain sessions on the issues, theories, 
historical periods, and phenomena that lend themselves to 
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interdisciplinary general education will be moderated by faculty 
mentors. 


A third series of seven sessions is devoted to strategies of 
implementation and other issues of practice. Five of these 
sessions are plenary and planned in advance with panelists, while 
the remaining two are open in order to respond to the needs and 
suggestions that emerge on site. In the first session, three 
project directors of campus initiatives growing out of AAC’s 
"Projects in Science and the Humanities" competition will be 
featured. Another AAC-based project, "Strong Foundations for 
General Education," will be the topic of the second session, with 
Jerry Gaff discussing his research on general education reform at 
sixteen universities. The third session draws on the experiences 
of faculty mentors--Newell, Slobodan, Petrovitch, Casey, and 
Klein--who have all been active in the leadership of the 
Association for Integrative Studies (AIS). A fourth session 
focuses on assessment. Julie Klein.and her colleagues will 
describe the comprehensive assessment guide for interdisciplinary 
general education that was prepared in light of the FIPSE-funded 
AAC publication, Reports from the Fields. A fifth session will 
give the faculty mentors an opportunity to speak briefly about 
the work of different teams they have observed to focus on 
principles that all of the teams might find useful. 


The Asheville Institute will be evaluated for its effectiveness 
in fostering interdisciplinary education, both by project staff 
and an outside evaluator. The results of this work will be 
disseminated to twoand four-year institutions in AAC’s journal, 
Liberal Education. These results will also be the subject of a 
special session at the meeting. 
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EF-20110 Augustana College 
"Japanese Language and Culture at Augustana College" 


To add a second full-time teacher of Japanese language and 
culture and to strengthen the program in Asian Studies with 
faculty workshops, visits to other colleges, and library 
purchases. 


Project Director: Donald Erickson 
James Winship 
Division of Language and Literature 
Augustana College 
Rock Island, IL 
(309) 794-7464 


Grant Period: September 1993 through August 1996 


Rationale. A second appointment in Japanese will enable the 
college to offer a program in Japanese (both as part of an Asian 
Studies major, and separately, as a Japanese minor) that will be 
adequate as a base for graduate study, or for Japan-related 
careers in teaching, business, cr government service. The 
appointment will strengthen the cultural dimension of offerings 
throughout the Asian Studies program. 


Context. A church-related liberal arts college of 2,100 students 
founded in 1860, Augustana College has maintained an Asian 
Studies program since 1969. The program now offers nearly twenty 
courses in art, history, geography, geology, history, music, 
political science, psychology, sociology, religion, and 
literature. Three courses in history, geography, and religion 
are offered as a cluster described as the “Asian core" for 
first-year students. A course in Japanese culture has also been 
taught at the junior level in an interdisciplinary "Foundations" 
program launched in 1985 with NEH grant support. The Asian 
Studies program has grown in strength since its first Asian 
specialist, a historian, was hired in 1969. The addition of a 
professor of music with expertise in the Japanese koto form has 
led to the development of an outstanding koto performance 


program. 


Courses in Japanese were offered for the first time in 1991, 
taught by a full-time, tenure-track teacher. A third-year 
Japanese course has been proposed for next year, but may be 
delayed because of present staffing and budget constraints. 
Courses in firstand second-year Chinese have been offered 
regularly since 1985-86, taught by an adjunct instructor who is a 
native speaker. Programs with Huazhong Normal University in 
Wuhan, People’s Republic of China, have led to regular exchanges 
of students and faculty. 
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Growth in student interest and course offerings has led to the 
establishment this year of both a major and a minor in Asian 
Studies. A new cross-cultural requirement for all students--one 
course dealing primarily with African, Asian, or Latin American 
culture--will increase enrollments further in Asian studies. 


In this context, the teaching of the Japanese language has 
involved authentic Japanese cultural materials at every turn. 
The current teacher of Japanese uses ‘xt that she herself 
wrote in order to emphasize a cult a. «pproach to the language. 
Further detail is provided on how “=e course of instruction 
engages students in authentic Jape «s* culture. Additional 
Japanese language courses at a more suvanced level will enhance 
this approach greatly. The potential for a further increase in 
student demand for Japanese language instruction is based on the 
prediction that an increasing proportion of students will choose 
to satisfy their language requirement in Japanese--particularly 
students who declare majors in business, and some of those who 
are training to become primary and secondary school teachers. 
The program is particularly attractive because of the 
availability of a cluster of courses in Japanese language and 
culture that would, in addition to fulfilling language 
requirements, satisfy other program requirements for general 
education or a minor. Finally, because students in the regional 
pool from which the college draws are studying Japanese in 
increasing numbers, some entering students will qualify for 
advanced level courses in Japanese language. 


Content. A Ph.D. in Japanese Language and Literature will be 
sought for a tenure-track position. Preference,will be given to 
a candidate who is a native speaker of Japanese> In the first 
year, he or she will teach a second-year sequence and a 
third-year sequence. The balance of this new teacher’s load will 
be one course in Japanese literature in translation including an 
optional extra-credit track of readings in Japanese for qualified 
students. In the second year, the new teacher will teach third- 
and fourth-year sequences, and one literature-in-translation 
course. Demand for the advanced course might be limited to as 
few as six students in the first year, but will almost certainly 
double within two or three years. The college is committed to 
maintaining the position on a permanent basis after the 
expiration of the grant. 


In order to capitalize on the potential curricular benefits of 
offering the language, a two-week summer faculty workshop will 
take place in the summer of 1994. The language teacher will 
begin by taking ten colleagues in other disciplines through a few 
typical translation exercises, based on texts read in translation 
by the entire group beforehand. This work will lead into 
questions about how language study can be integrated into other 
disciplines. Two days of the seminar are devoted to the 
selection of Japanese language texts for use in various Asian 
Studies courses. Each Asian Studies teacher will receive 
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individual assistance in making such choices during the second 
week of the seminar. In some cases, Japanese children’s books 
are appropriate, in other cases Japanese textbooks from the 
secondary level will be useful. Sets of newspaper stories and 
articles from Japanese popular magazines will also be used. More 
challenging tex"s will be used at the most advanced level: 
Japanese literature, some basic reference works, even a few 
especially readable scholarly books that match the subject matter 
of certain Asian Studies courses. 


Professor Mikiso Hane, a Japanese historian at Knox College who 
is familiar with many Japanese Studies programs, will serve as a 
consultant to this project and will attend the workshop during 
the first week. The second week of the workshop is devoted to 
the examination of various approaches to incorporating authentic 
Japanese materials into Asian Studies courses taught primarily in 
English. A second consultant, Jackson Bailey of Earlham College, 
will describe additional model programs and devise a plan for the 
use of materials and in the compilation of a list of library 
acquisitions. 


The college library’s collections in Japanese, now limited to a 
total of 930 titles, will be increased. Finally, teams of 
faculty will visit other campuses where Asian languages are well 
established: Earlham College, Macalester College, Saint Olaf 
College, Cornell University, Pacific Lutheran University, and the 
University of Washington. One or more visits to other campuses 
might be taken before the new faculty member is hired in order to 
refine the position description. This study of various programs 
includes examination of alternative pedagogical aproaches, 
including that of Eleanor Jorden. 

The evaluation includes a full-day meeting at the end of the 
second year to evaluate progress and refine plans. Regular 
reports will reviewed by Professor Bailey of Earlham College, who 
will serve as evaluator. 


EH-21776 University of California, Davis 
"Teaching Spanish to Native Speakers in the United States” 


A three-day national conference in May 1994 on the theory and practice of teaching Spanish 
to native-speaking students at both the secondary and collegiate levels. 


Project Director: M. Cecilia Colombi 
University of California, Davis 
Spanish & Classics Department 
616 Sproul Hall - 
Davis, CA 95616 
916-752-1244 


Grant Period: March 1994 through August 1995 


Rationale. The applicant observes that native speakers have different characteristics and 
needs that set them apart from students who acquire Spanish as a foreign language. Native 
speakers typically acquire Spanish in a bilingual environment and develop a high degree of 
oral competence in the language, yet their written skills and acquaintance with literature are 
often uneven. A growing number of scholars have been studying aspects of Spanish 
instruction for native speakers, and it would be valuable to bring these educators together to 
compare their research and classroom experiences. The proposed conference and the 
publication of conference proceedings can provide a guide for future curricular planning and 
educational policy in the area of Spanish language instruction for native speakers. 


Context. The Davis campus of the University of California is located in a small town 
twenty minutes from Sacramento and one hour from the northern California bay area. The 
conference facility can accommodate up to 150 people for the plenary sessions and smaller 
group formats. Housing is located within walking distance. Davis has an active language 
program for native speakers of Spanish, and conducted in 1989 an intensive four-week 
seminar to train foreign language teachers in the new pedagogical approaches for native 
Spanish speakers, and to assist them in developing curricula. 


In California schools, where enrollments of Hispanic students have been growing rapidly, 
teaching native speakers has been declared a priority by the State Department of Education 
and by the California Subject Matter Projects charged with providing state-wide in-service 
training for teachers. Comparable developments in the demographics of Arizona, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Texas, Illinois, and New York suggest that similar needs will arise in 


educating Hispanic students. 


Content. The agenda of the conference is designed to address four key issues in teaching 
Spanish to native speakers. 1) “Is there a ‘standard’ variety of Spanish for the classroom and 
beyond?" Four major groups of native speakers--Mexican/Chicano, Puerto Rican, Cuban, 
and Central American--represent a rich linguistic diversity which raises questions about the 
basis for the variety of Spanish taught, and what strategies exist for effective instruction of 
students from these linguistic backgrounds. 2) “How to teach language through culture?" 
The foreign language profession continues to struggle with how to integrate culture, the 
"fifth" linguistic skill (after listening, speaking, reading, and writing) into the curriculum. 
The cultural experiences of the native-speaking student often go unrecognized. Strategies can 
be developed to make the most of these experiences, as well as to foster the students’ 
appreciation of the multicultural diversity within the Spanish-speaking world. 3) "What do 
we have and what do we need?" For the number of programs in secondary schools and 
colleges that are now emerging, there are few resources. Experts in the literatures and 
cultures of United States Hispanics will lead discussions and provide access to difficult-to- 
find works. 4) "What should our educational planning be for teaching Spanish to native 
speakers?" The conference would provide a forum for discussion and papers on the current 
status of teaching Spanish to native speakers as well as directions for future endeavors. 


The three-day conference will begin with a keynote address by Guadalupe Valdés of Stanford 
University, followed by a cultural event and a reception. Valdéz is a leading scholar of 
Chicano Spanish who has written books and articles on teaching Spanish to native speakers, 
bilingualism, and Mexican-American dialect. On day two, a series of presentations on 
various topics will be followed by group discussions. A partial list of speakers including 
Ana Roca, Elizabeth Leone, Garland Bills, John Lipski, and Cecilia Pino indicates the range 
of attention to the sociolinguistic and dialect differences between "standard" Spanish on the 
one hand, and the varieties of Spanish spoken in the United States. The speaker at the 
conference dinner will be Humberto Lépez Morales, University of Puerto Rico. Morales is 
an authority on varieties of Caribbean Spanish and head of the Linguistic Institute of Puerto 
Rico. On the third day, three simultaneous sessions lasting one and a half hours will be 
followed by a round table discussion and question period. Lucia Elfas-Olivares of the 
University of Illinois at Chicago will address the group at the conclusion of the conference. 
The research of Elias-Olivares concentrates on Spanish language use and policies. The 
session leaders for the third day would be selected by the conference organizers based on 
papers submitted in advance. 


Conference announcements will be sent to Spanish, foreign language, and relevant ethnic 
studies departments across the country. In addition, announcements will be placed in all the 
appropriate professional journals and newsletters. The conference organizers estimate that 
100 to 150 people will attend, including university scholars, specialists in teaching native 
Spanish speakers, teachers, curriculum planners, and other education administrators. Papers 
and presentations given at the conference will collected for a publication to be made available 
to a wider group of educators and policymakers concerned with improving Spanish 
instruction for native speakers. 
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EH-21502 University of California, Santa Cruz 


"Foreign Language in Context” 


A two-year project for sixteen faculty including two summer workshops and released 
time to integrate foreign languages into twelve courses in humanities disciplines. 


Project Directors: Miriam Ellis 
Gary Lease 
University of California 
Santa Cruz, CA 95064 
(408) 489-4310 


Grant Period: September 1992 through August 1993 


Rationale. In an era in which the international situation is being restructured 
and possibilities for international communication are created daily, it is vital 
to incorporate foreign language learning in all aspects of the humanities 
curriculum. Therefore, fourteen discipline-based foreign language courses will be 
developed in order to give students an expanded sense of other cultures as well as 
greater mastery of the languages involved. 


Context. The University of California at Santa Cruz (UCSC), part of the 
nine-campus system of the University of California, has an extensive foreign 
language curriculum. Although there is no language requirement, about one-fifth of 
the student body enrolls in foreign language courses. Majors are offered in eight 
languages: Chinese, French, German, Hebrew, Italian, Japanese, Russian, Spanish, 
and in five interdisciplinary programs: Latin American Studies, Russian Studies, 
East Asian Studies and Southeast Asian Studies, Language Studies, and Spanish for 
Spanish Speakers. The university sponsors programs in Nimes, France and Morelia, 
Mexico that are integrated with the UCSC curriculum and sends students regularly 
to programs directed by other University of California campuses. The Foreign 
Language Computing Laboratory, the Foreign Language Learning Laboratory, and the 
Media Center offer ancillary audio visual support to classroom teaching. Courses 
are taught by a cadre of full-time lecturers with a mix of backgrounds and 
interests. A common objective throughout all advanced language instruction is the 
attainment of an Intermediate High to Advanced level of proficiency on the scale 
of the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages. 


Content. In order to encourage upper-level students to use their knowledge of 
foreign languages, the range of discipline-based courses integrating foreign 
languages will be amplified. The aim of these classes is to develop student 
awareness of history, art history, linguistics or philosophy of a closely defined 
region or period. The study of authentic materials and historic narrative from 
various disciplines in the original idiom will provide students with diverse 
perspectives and the means to investigate a variety of domains in another language. 


Three course models will be used for the development of the new courses: 


(1) The Augmented Curriculum Model (ACM) Classes will be taught in the target 
language by foreign language lecturers with expertise in identified areas of 
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interest or by discipline faculty fluent in the foreign language, or by both 
foreign language and disciplinary faculty together. Courses developed on this 
model include French Rural and Urban Society, 

Italian Language, The History of Mexico, Culture in Crisis: Weimar Germany, 

Hispanic Culture through Fila, Race and Slavery in the Caribbean. 


(2) The Intersecting Model (IM). The ciurse will be team-taught in English 
either with a foreign language section or in tandem with a foreign language 
course. Courses developed on this model include Ciassical Chinese Philosophy: 
Pre-Han Thought, to be taught with Classica) Chinese, and Historic Perspectives on 
Russian Thought, to be taught in English with readings and discussion sections in 
Russian 


(3) The Non Intersecting Model (NIM). Two separate but related courses will be 
taught by one disciplinary and one foreign language faculty member. Courses on 
this model include The Sun King at Versailles (in English) and Louis XIV and his 
Court (in Prench); France: World War I to the Present and Political Polarization 
during the “entre-deux-querres” (in French). 


The project begins with a four-day seminar in the summer of 1992. Morning 
sessions will be devoted to methodical and conceptual issues. The first day of 
discussion, led by the project director, focuses on the role of foreign language 
teaching in the humanities and theories of language teaching and learning. 
Selections will be read from Charles James‘s Practical Applications of Research in 
Foreign Language Teaching, Noam Chomsky’s Knowledge of Language: Its Nature, 
Origin. and Use, Geraldine Wallach’s Language Intervention and Academic Success, 
Bill van Patten’s Second Language Acquisition: Foreign Language Learning, and 
Michael Byran‘s - On 
the following day a linguistics professor from UCSC will lead a session on 
“Pragmatic Issues in Expanding Foreign Language Competence into New Semantic 
Domains.“ The third day’s work consists of two workshops, the first on 
communicative methodologies led by a UCSC lecturer in French, the author of two 
widely used textbooks, and the second on teaching material from other humanities 
subjects led by a UCSC lecturer with experience in content-based instruction. On 
day four the outside consultant, a specialist in discipline-based instruction froma 
the University of Ottawa, will lead a discussion on models of identifying and 
solving communication problems in teaching disciplinary material in foreign 
languages. 


During the afternoon sessions, participants will consider a number of questions 
related to the design of new courses such as the concept and objectives of the 
course, topics to be addressed and their order of presentation, suitable 
assignments, student testing, and library holdings available to support the 
study. The participants will also discuss how the foreign language sections will 
be integrated into the English language courses, and how the discourse of the 
discipline-based course will be adapted to the foreign language. The need to 
provide historical and cultural background or to devise a technical vocabulary or 
glossary to augment students’ lexical abilities will be addressed. 


The foreign language lecturers are not be expected to function as Teaching 


Assistants but wil) in concert with the discipline partner to devise the 
Syllabus, choose a; tate texts and plan course implementation on a 
complementary and ated basis. These teams will work together during one 
summer month and during the fall quarter to develop the courses and will then 


receive released time during the first offering of each course. 


Winter Quarter, 1993. New Course Offerings: French Rural and Urban Society 
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(French, ACM), History of Mexico (Spanish, ACM), and Historic Perspectives on 
Russian Thought (Russian and English, IM). 


Spring, 1993. New Course Offerings: Culture in Crisis, Weimar Germany (German, 
ACM), Classical Chinese Philosophy: Pre-Han Thought (in Chinese and English, IM), 
and Social _god Political History of the Italian Language (in Italian, ACM). 


Summer, 1993. The four-day seminar will begin with a consideration of problems of 
bilingualism and strategies for incorporating foreign languages into the 
discipline classroca. The outside consultant, from the University of Minnesota, 
will lead further sessions on theoretical considerations. Afternoons are reserved 
for planning new courses on the basis of recommendations from the first year’s 
teachers for formats and course content. 


Winter Quarter, 1994. New Course Offerings: The Sun King at Versailles (art 
history in English) with Louis XIV and his Court (in French, NIM) and Hispanic 
Culture through File (in Spanish, ACM). 


Spring, 1994. New Course Offerings: France, World War J to the Present, (History 
in English), with Political Polarization during the entre deux querres (in French, 
NIM), and Race and Slavery in the Caribbean (Spanish, ACM). 


EF-20118 City University of New York, Graduate School 


"A Model in French with a Proficiency Orientation" 


A two-year project for ten professors of French from nine 
departments in the CUNY-system to develop materials and 
approaches for improved teaching and to direct graduate students 
in their use. 


Project Director: Renee Waldinger 
CUNY, Graduate School 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York, NY 10036 


Grant Period: September 1992 through July 1994 


Rationale. The goal of more effective teaching of French at the 
college level requires that graduate programs prepare their 
students to teach language as well as literature. The graduate 
faculty themselves must provide models of how to integrate skill 
development and the teaching of cultural and literary content, 
and they must guide apprentice teachers in the application of 
successful approaches to this task. 


Context. In graduate school, the majority of future teachers of 
French focus their efforts on literary research. Professors of 
literature at the graduate level have not themselves learned, and 
therefore do not generally pass on to the next generation of 
teachers, the knowledge and skills needed to prepare students in 
the proficient use of language. For the same reason, the 
teaching of high level language proficiency is rarely integrated 
with the teaching of literature or culture. The CUNY Graduate 
School has made efforts to address the need for better graduate 
training of teachers. In particular, the graduate program in 
French developed and introduced in 1988 a new course on Teaching 
French in College. 


The French teachers in the CUNY system are particularly concerned 
about the long-term health of their field, which is troubled by 
declining enrollments at the junior high school level and by 
shrinking graduate offerings. Their conviction that the teaching 
of both skills and cultural content would benefit from being 
taught in a well-integrated manner has been inspired by the 
achievements under an NEH grant of the German department at 
Hunter College. In 1991 the CUNY Graduate School offered a 
seminar for faculty from various twoand four-year CUNY 
institutions who were teaching French, German, and Spanish 
language and literature, focusing on the evaluation of current 
research in language instruction, proficiency training, classroom 
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management and enhancement, use of authentic materials to teach 
contemporary culture, setting realistic expectations for all 
levels of instruction, and related topics. 


Content. The faculty in French will develop materials 
demonstrating how high quality literary selections may be 
integrated into beginning and intermediate courses and how 
language development may continue in literature courses. 


In the first semester of the first year, ten faculty members 
drawn from two community colleges, six senior colleges, and the 
CUNY Graduate School will take part in a series of four day-long 
workshops. Dorothy James will conduct an introductory workshop 
presenting the experience of Hunter College in applying 
proficiency-based approaches to language and literature. She 
will demonstrate how the lessons of proficiency testing affect 
one’s teaching at all levels, particularly the teaching of 
literary texts. 


The three remaining workshops in the fall will be led by Isabelle 
Kaplan of Williams College, who will devote one workshop to 
proficiency in speaking, a second to proficiency in reading, and 
a third to proficiency in writing. Further details are provided 
on the workshop devoted to speaking, under six topical headings: 
(1) Identifying oral needs and abilities, (2) the grammar of oral 
language, (3) the practice of oral language, (4) speaking in the 
elementary classes of language instruction, (5) speaking in the 
advanced classes of language instruction, and (6) teaching 
speaking in the literature class. By January 1993, the 
participants will have at their disposal many texts to serve as 
benchmarks for proficiency at each level of instruction. 


Three weeks between semesters are devoted to an intensive seminar 
to be held at the Graduate Center. The participants will 
systematically develop modules illustrating techniques for 
incorporating texts of French and Francophone literature into 
elementary and intermediate courses, and modules integrating 
continuous sophisticated language development with advanced 
literary study. The range of materials developed must also take 
account of variations in student abilities and interests so that 
individual students may take advantage of their strengths and 
develop critical thinking skills in suitable contexts. 


In the spring semester of 1993, the modules developed in the 
January seminar will be applied by faculty in their own courses 
at their respective colleges. Faculty will meet regularly at the 
Graduate Center to compare notes and gauge progress. At the end 
of the spring semester, the participants will reconvene for an 
entire week to review materials and make revisions. The project 
director will then incorporate these new materials into the 
existing CUNY, Graduate School course entitled Teaching French in 
College. 
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In the summer the project director will edit modules for use in 
the fall. In the fall, the graduate students who were enrolled 
in the course Teaching French in College, will teach as adjuncts 
in the senior and community colleges of the project faculty who 
serve as their mentors. Faculty will supervise the teaching of 
the graduate students assigned to teach at their institutions, 
guiding them in syllabus development, grading practices, and 
faculty/student relations. They will further acquaint them with 
all departmental responsibilities and will invite them to sit in 
on classes on different levels taught by a variety of teachers. 
Mentors and graduate student teachers will use the revised 
modules and write up their experiences. 


In the spring semester of 1994, the revised modules will be 
disseminated by means of workshops open to all teachers of French 
in the New York metropolitan area, including secondary as well as 
college and university teachers. The project director will edit 
the revised modules and prepare them for use by the profession at 
large. 
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EH-21785 College of Saint Catherine 
"Renewal of Humanities Education through a New Core Curriculum" 


Two-week faculty development seminars will prepare faculty to teach a new freshman 


Project Director: Brian E. Fogarty 
College of St. Catherine 
2004 Randolph Avenue 
St. Paul, MN 55105 
(612) 690-6708 


Grant Period: June 1994 through May 1996 


Rationale. The College of Saint Catherine’s new core curriculum, which seeks to prepare 
students for life-long learning and leading roles in the community within and beyond their 
careers, will be fully implemented in the 1995-1996 academic year. An essential requisite of 
the new curriculum is to recast the humanities as the fundamental context for learning, 
thinking, and living. Faculty development seminars will prepare faculty in the humanities 
and other disciplines to teach the new core and integrate the core perspectives throughout the 
college’s course offerings. 


Context. The College of Sain: Catherine, founded in 1905, identifies itself as the largest 
Catholic college for women in the United States. The college was founded with the goal of 
providing for women the same rigorous instruction in the humanities and sciences that was 
traditionally available to men. Initially, this goal was reflected in a curriculum that was 
highly structured and that included philosophy and theology minors as a requirement for all 
students. During the 1960s, mandated courses were replaced with a set of distribution 
requirements which were designed to be compatible with an undergraduate population that 
was relatively uniform in academic background, and pursuing its education on a full-time 
residential basis. However, the college’s students no longer fit this profile. Today, more 
than fifty percent are adults; two-thirds transfer from surrounding colleges, usually at the 
sophomore level; and increasing numbers opt for professional degrees, particularly in the 
health care fields in which Saint Catherine’s has a number of programs. 


In response to these changes in its stsdent body, the College of Saint Catherine has 
committed itself to adopting a new core curriculum which is to be fully implemented by the 
1995-1996 academic year. This core was developed through a process that began in 1989 
with a faculty resolution supporting a uniform core graduation requirement, and continued 
with the participation of the College of Saint Catherine in the NEH-sponsored, Association of 
American Colleges’ Engaging Cultural Legacies project. The core will consist of an entry- 
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level course, which will be required of freshmen and new transfer students, a capstone 
course, which will be taken during the junior or senior year, and a proficiency-based foreign 


The lower-level core course, titled The Keflective Woman, will be taken in the student’s first 
year at the college. The course is designed to promote the formation of judgments which can 
be explained and argued in open intellectual discourse. The course will be organized around 
four discrete projects: (1) Search for Truths, (2) Acting on the Good, (3) Experiencing the 
Aesthetic, and (4) Life in the Community. Each of the projects will involve progression 
from an entry experience consisting of a text, discussion or writing exercise through reading 
and discussion of central concepts to a project assignment which could consist of written 
work, oral performance, or art work. Each project will conclude with a reflection or 
reconsideration of the connection among the texts, project assignments and the real world in 
which the student lives. Mandated common readings will be supplemented by unique texts, 
selected by individual instructors according to their tastes and expertise. The common 
readings include Brunvand’s The Choking Doberman, Plato's Meno and selections from his 
Republic, Dewey's Logic, The Theory of Inquiry, and Art as Experience, Tolstoy’s The 
Death of Ivan Ilych, Joseph Kupfer’s Experience as Art, selections from the Bible, 
Confucius’s Analects, Lao Tsu’s Tao Te Ching, The Bagavad-Gita, and others. 


The capstone course, The Global Search for Justice, is intended to assist students in focusing 
on life beyond graduation. The detailed development of this course is not scheduled to take 
place until the summer of 1994 when a faculty team, duplicating the process used to develop 
The Reflective Woman in 1993, will prepare the course with funding from a Bush 
Foundation Curriculum Research Grant. The college’s foreign language requirements have 
also been modified in response to the new core curriculum. When the core is implemented, 
an existing “hours of exposure" requirement will be replaced by a new proficiency 
requirement. This will mandate fewer course hours, but candidates for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree will now need to demonstrate proficiency at the third semester college level, and 
second semester proficiency will be required for Bachelor of Science candidates. 


Woman, will require a substantial change in approach and orientation for many faculty. 
Two-week summer faculty development seminars will prepare the faculty to teach the new 
course. These seminars will familiarize faculty with the texts, ideas, and issues involved in 
the course; establish intellectual bonds among the faculty who will be collaborating on 
various aspects of the new course; and, since they will not be limited to faculty who will be 
teaching the new course, accelerate the diffusion of humanities learning throughout the 
curriculum as instructors become prepared to take best advantage of the more sophisticated 
preparation of students who have completed The Reflective Woman. 


The first seminar will take place during the summer of 1994, and will include five faculty 
who will teach pilot sections of The Reflective Woman in 1994-1995, as well as ten guest 
faculty from various academic departments. This seminar will be repeated in 1995, when it 
will include as participants all thirty-two faculty teaching the fully implemented course, along 
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with another ten guest faculty. The general consultant and facilitator for the 1994 seminar 
will be the poet Lucille Clifton of Saint Mary’s College. She will be in attendance for the 
last four days of the seminar. 


The seminar will begin with an introduction to the course The Reflective Woman conducted 
by the project director. The rationale, goals, and objeciives for the course will be clarified 
Faculty will then participate in abbreviated versions of the first three projects of the course. 
Readings will include both those required of students and additional texts. For the first 
project, Searching for Truths, a philosopher will serve as consultant and the readings will be 
Aristotle, De Interpretatione, Annas and Barnes, The Modes of Skepticism, Peirce, “The 
Fixation of Belief," and Grene, "The Knower and the Known." The sessions for the second 
project, Acting on the Good, will have a theologian as consultant and will read Nussbaum’s 
"The Sovereignty of the Good” as well as selected writings of utopians. Lucille Clifton will 
serve as consultant for the third project, Experiencing the Aesthetic, and the reading will be 
Langer, Feeling and Form: A Theory of Art. For the last three days, seminar participants 
will divide into two groups: the teaching faculty for The Reflective Woman will complete 
detailed syllabi for the course, while guest faculty will meet to revise their syllabi to 
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EF-20040 College of William and Mary 
"New Faculty Position in Arabic Language and Literature" 


A three-year faculty development project to introduce an Arabic 
language component into the Middle Eastern studies program. 


Project Director: James Bill 
Reeves Center for International Studies 
College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, VA 23185 
(804) 221-3593 


Grant Period: September 1991 through August 1995 


Rationale. The importance cf the Middle East to world politics and 
increasing student interest in the field have fostered the develop- 
ment of the Middle Eastern Studies Program at College of William 
and Mary. Taking advantage of a state program for matching funds 
the College has been able to form a nucleus of an undergraduate 
program by adding professorships in political science, religion, 
art history, and history to the existing two in anthropology and 
history. Faculty and administration recognize, however, that it is 
impossible to build a serious program in this area without 
instruction in the Arabic language. The grantee, therefore, will 
create a new tenure track position in Arabic language to strengthen 
its program and to —— a major in Middle Eastern Studies. 


Context . Founded in 1693, the College of William and Mary is the 
second oldest institution of higher education in the United States. 
While it has evolved into a public university with twenty-three 
undergraduate fields of study and additional. interdisciplinary 
majors, the College has retained its commitment to the liberal 
arts. International Studies-has long been a part of the curric- 
ulum. Undergraduate majors-in East Asian Studies, Latin American 
Studies, Russian/Soviet Studies and European Studies are adminis- 
tered through the Reeves Center for International Studies. The 
Reeves Center has four specific goals: to promote interregional 
and intercultural: programs, to encourage an interdisciplinary app- 
roach, to foster intercollegiate cooperation across the university, 
and to construct academic linkages across the state and uation. 


In the last three years William and Mary has encouraged a strong 
scholarly initiative concentrating on the Middle East. The Middle 


Eastern Studies program now offers a broad array of courses 
(increased from four in 1986-1987 to seventeen in 1989-1990) in a 
variety of disciplines that cover North Africa, Israel, the central 
Arabic and Persian Gulf countries, and Turkey. The College has 
sponsored activities that include public symposia and lectures as 
well as an interdisciplinary pilot course called "The Middle East: 
Culture and Politics." In another sponsored activity in Washington 
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in the fall of 1990 students and faculty met with Middle Eastern 
ambassadors, State Department officials and Middle East specialists. 


Because of availability of state funds to fill endowed chairs in 
international studies, other dimensions of the Middle Eastern 
Studies programs have developed ahead of the language component. 
There is strong demand for Arabic instruction at the college: 
sisnificant numbers of students enroll in a noncredit course taught 
by an historian who is a native speaker and in intensive summer 
courses at Middlebury College and Georgetown University. 


Content. The College will recruit an Arabic teacher with firm 
grounding in the teaching of literature along with the teaching of 
the language. While the appointment will be in the Department of 
Modern Languages, instruction in Arabic will be coordinated between 
the Department and the Committee of International Studies at the 
college. Chinese and Japanese have recently been added to the 
curriculum using the same model of interdepartmental collaboration 
with good results. Modern Standard Arabic (MSA), the written 
language of the contemporary Arabic world, has been selected from 
the various versions of Arabic as the most suitable to complement 
the emphases of the current program. The study of the language 
will begin with an intensive two-year program. As in Japanese and 
Chinese, the classes for the first two years of language study will 
meet five days a week. Students in the first-year course will 
concentrate on writing, phonology, and on the basic features of 
morphology, syntax, and grammar. They will master a vocabulaiy of 
approximately 500 words and focus on verb forms, defective nouns, 
strong and weak adjectives, and root and pattern identification 
skills. Peter Abboud’s Elementary Modern Standard Arabic with 
accompanying tapes will be the text for of the course. In the 
second year the aim will be for students to expand their vocabu- 
laries to 1500 words, learn more complex grammatical structures, 
and develop greater skill in reading, writing, speaking and 
listening. Students will practice comprehension of MSA as spoken 
on the radio and on formal occasions. Abboud"s Modern Standard 

will be studied along with supplementary. 
materials from the college’s collection of satellite transmissions. 


After two intensive years of study, students will be strongly 
encouraged to go abroad for immersion in the language and culture 
at the Center for Arabic Studies in Cairo. Advanced courses will 
also be offered as the program developed. The three faculty 
members on campus who are native speakers have all indicated their 
willingness to assist students with their study of the language. 
An external specialist in Arabic language teaching will evaluate 
the program during the second semester of the second year. 


For the new position William and Mary will provide thirty-three 
percent of the funding the first year, fifty percent the second and 
sixty-six the third year. The college is committed to continued 
long-term support for a tenure-track position in Arabic beyond the 
grant period. Funds for the consultant, library acquisitions, and 
language tapes are also requested. 
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EF-20115 University of Colorado, Denver 
"Russian Language and Culture Studies Project” 


A three-year project to develop a minor in Russian language and 
culture studies and to assist in the implementation of a 
tenure-track position in Russian language. 


Project Director: Stephen Thomas ' Mary 
Conroy 

Office of International Education 

Campus Box 185 

University of Colorado, Denver 

P.O. Box 173364 

Denver, CO 80217 

(303) 556-3489 


Grant Period: October 1992 through September 1995 


Rationale. As the nations of the world become more 
interdependent, understanding other languages and cultures 
becomes increasingly important. In response to this need, the 
university is placing greater emphasis on foreign languages. 
Growing student interest in Russian studies, increased 
institutional language requirements, and the development of a 
major in International Affairs make this a propitious moment to 
proceed with a plan for a minor in Russian langyage and culture. 
The courses will also enhance the Honors in H ities Program 
and will be made available to teachers in the Denver Public 
School system. 


Context. The University of Colorado, Denver, is a public, urban 
institution with approximately half of its 12,000 students in the 
College of Liberal Arts. Most of the university’s undergraduates 
are non-traditional students; nearly half of the regular courses 
are offered in the evenings and on weekends. The university has 
experienced a growing demand for foreign language and culture 
courses. It already offers major and minor programs in French, 
German, and Spanish. 


To meet student demand for Russian studies, Russian language 
classes have been offered since 1987 on a trial basis utilizing 
part-time faculty. The Office of International Education, which 
oversees the International Affairs major and minor programs, has 
also created a student study-abroad program at Moscow University 
and negotiated faculty research and exchange agreements with 
Moscow University and the Russian Academy of Sciences. 


In the spring of 1992 the Modern Languages faculty voted to 
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support the development of a Russian Language and Culture minor. 
The plan reflects their conviction that languages are most 
effectively learned in the context of culture. The university 
currently offers a variety of history courses in the field of 
Russian studies, as well as courses in fine arts, economics, and 
political science. A preliminary outline for the new minor has 
been developed by a multidisciplinary committee formed to oversee 
the endeavor. A review of library resources has been conducted, 
resulting in a plan for retrospective purchases. 


Content. The goal of the project is to establish a new position 
in Russian language and create at least eight new courses to be 
integrated into the Russian Language and Culture minor over three 
years. The new assistant professor of Russian will be expected 
to have fields in both traditional Russian literature and modern 
Soviet/Russian literature and knowledge of Russian culture, 
philosophy, and civilization. This. faculty member will take 
responsibility for the development of the new courses in 
consultation with outside experts and University of Colorado, 
Denver faculty in other disciplines. Part-time or honorarium 
(adjunct) faculty may be hired as required to assist in offering 
these courses. Current plans call for development of four basic 
grammar/speech/reading courses; one current topics course at an 
advanced level; one literature course also requiring advanced 
standing; and two literature and culture courses in English open 
to all university students. 


NEH is asked to support the following activities: 


(1) Partial support for a faculty position in 
Russian language to be phas in over three 
years, including support for an honorarium 
position to offer a course while a search is 
conducted in the first semester of the grant 
period. After three years the new 
tenure-track position will be fully supported 
by the university. 


(2) A three-day planning workshop for the Russian 
Studies Committee and the new faculty member 
to be held in June 1993. The purpose is to 
plan and organize faculty development 
activities, including a seminar and four 
workshops, with the assistance of an outside 
consultant. 


(3) A week-long faculty seminar during the winter 
interim term, 1993-1994, which focuses on 
topics in Russian civilization and culture. 
The topics include a historical overview of 
relations between imperial Russia and the 
West, the origins of Russian Orthodoxy and 
its consequences for Russian culture, Western 
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(5) 


and anti-Western tendencies in the cultural 
explosion of the nineteenth century, and 
traditonalists and modernists in Russian art 
before the revolution. 


The seminar also focuses on matters essential 
to program development, such as the 
requirements for the minor, how to integrate 
Russian language materials into appropriate 
courses in other disciplines, and plans for 
articulation with other colleges within the 
university. The seminar will be led by a 
visiting scholar and will be attended by 
faculty from the departments of modern 
languages, philosophy, history, English and 
literature, and fine arts. The members of 
the Russian Studies Committee will be 
included as well. 


Conduct four one-day workshops for the same 
group of faculty, each led by a visiting 
scholar. The topics include Russian history 
prior to the Soviet Revolution; 
Russian/Soviet history in the twentieth 
century following the October Revolution; 
major developments in Russian literature of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; and 
methods of incorporating and fostering 
interest in foreign languages throughout the 
curriculum. 


Retrospective purchases to improve the 
library collection in Russian studies, based 
on an evaluation completed by the Russian 
Studies Committee which demonstrated the need 
to add materials in Russian literature and 
history. 


In addition to the activities outlined above, the project 
includes the teaching of Russian language courses during the 
grant period and an evaluation to be conducted by the program 


consultant. 


EH-21789 Connecticut College 
"Civic Virtue and the Future of Democracy" 


Project Director: Richard F. Moorton, Jr. 
Box 5543 
Connecticut College 
New London, CT 06320 
203-439-2170 


Grant Period: May 1994 through June 1996 


A two-year faculty and curriculum development project including five weeks of faculty study 
to enable fourteen faculty members from Connecticut College, Three Rivers Community 
Technical College, and the United States Coast Guard Academy to study the role of 
citizenship in democracy. 


Rationale. Given the myriad contexts of struggles for democracy in the contemporary 
world, the project will enable faculty to examine the concept of civic virtue and the 
reconciliation between individual freedom and civic responsibility in six counties 
representing different regions: the United States, Peru, Poland, Egypt, South Africa, and 
China. 


Context. Connecticut College is a selective, coeducational liberal arts college. In 1989, 
the college established the Center for International Studies and the Liberal Arts which 
sponsors campus and public programs in international affairs. The Center offers an 
undergraduate International Studies Certificate Program intended to combine liberal arts 
education with preprofessional training. The program offers students with any major an 
opportunity for concentrated study of one region of the world, foreign language study 
relevant to that region, an overseas work internship, and an opportunity to complete a senior 
research project on a related topic. 


Content. Since citizenship education is, in the applicant’s view, a fundamental 
responsibility at all levels of education, provision has been made to include two faculty 
members from the Coast Guard Academy and four faculty members from Three Rivers 
Community Technical College. Sessions given by visiting scholars will be open to local 
high school teachers. Any courses developed might be offered in the evening division at 
Connecticut College for the benefit of local teachers. 


The five weeks of summer study will be divided into three units: Foundations of Modern 
Democracy; Modern Euroamerican Democracy; and Modern Democracy and Non-Western 
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Cultures. Each of these is organized into four or five subtopics. For example, part one will 
include: the Greeks on Basic Concepts, the Republican Ideal and the Rocts of Liberalism, 
Civic Virtue in the Early United States, Virtue and the Challenges of Pluralism, and 
Implications for Teaching. Readings will begin with Plato’s Republic and Aristotle's Politics, 
and include works by Cicero, Machiavelli, Locke, Madison, Hamilton, de Tocqueville, and 
Macintyre. Most sessions in this unit will be led by professors of political science at 
Connecticut College with assistance from a sociologist and a philosopher. The purpose of 
part one is to explore the nature of democracy and civic virtue in their various European and 
American forms. Among key topics to be discussed are de Tocqueville’s analysis of 
democracy and civic culture in the United States and Macintyre’s exploration of civic virtue 
in contemporary American society. A visiting philosopher will be invited to lead discussion 
of Macintyre’s work. 


Part II will include discussions of the possibilities for democracy and civic virtue in the 
United States, in Poland, and in Peru. The text for the first section will be Bellah’s Habits 
of the Heart, with discussion led by a political scientist and a sociologist from Connecticut 
College and a political scientist from the Coast Guard Academy. A session on public life 
will be led by William Galston, Deputy Assistant to the President on Domestic Affairs and 
Professor of Public Affairs at the University of Maryland. Mr. Galston will lead an 
examination of questions concerning the relationship between civic virtue and the common 
good, and the possibility for any common good or shared concept of common good in a 
pluralistic society. Participants will discuss whether attempts by Bellah and Galston to 
construct a political theory that encompasses republican cohesiveness and individual liberty 
are convincing. In the afternoon of the same day, they will discuss Galston’s focus on 
responsibility as a link between public and private virtue and their own views of 
responsibility as the core of civic virtue. Subsequent discussions of civic virtue in eastern 
Europe will focus on Poland and will be led by a historian from Connecticut College and 
by Joseph Rothschild, a political scientist from Columbia University. The case study of civic 
virtue in Latin American democracy will be Peru. Discussions will be led by an economics 
professor from the college and David Scott Palmer, a political scientist from Boston 
University who has written on the Shining Path, an ideologically-based Peruvian 
insurrectionary group engaged in terrorism to destabilize the government. Once again, a 
day at the close of the unit will be set aside for attention to teaching the materials studied. 


Part Ill, the final unit of study, will concern democracy and civic virtue in modern non- 
Western countries, focusing on Africa, especially South Africa and Egypt, and China. The 
sessions on Africa will be led by a political scientist from the college and Larry Bowman, 
a political scientist from the University of Connecticut. Beginning with attention to one- 
party systems across the continent, participants will turn to South Africa to explore the 
possibilities for some conception of common good to take root and claim loyalty from all 
conflicting factions. John Esposito, Professor of Religion and International Affairs and 
Director of the Center for Muslim-Christian Understanding at Georgetown University, will 
spend two and a half days with participants, examining civic virtue in the Islamic world. 
Early sessions will explore how Christianity and Islam diverged in their understanding of 
equality and freedom, how Islamic societies view the individual, the possibility of any 
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distinction between citizen and believer, and views of women’s roles in the twentieth 
century. Possibilities for democracy within Arab culture will be explored through works 
such as Esposito’s Islam and Politics. Finally, Shaoguang Wang, a visiting political scientist 
from Yale, and Tu Weiming, professor of Chinese history and philosophy at Harvard, will 
lead a study of Chinese/Confucian concepts of equality. Shaoguang Wang will focus on The 
Analects to explore ideals of human equality and the nature of social hierarchies in China. 
Tu Weiming will discuss his ideas of the equality and common nature of human beings that 
the applicant contrasts to Western individualism. The last reading will be Fang Lizhi’s 
Bringing Down the Great Wall, which contends that Western democracy has universal value 
and that China must imitate this system in order to prosper. Participants will discuss this 
view, then turn to an examination of teaching implications for the topics and materials 
covered in this unit on the modern non-Western cultures. 


In the academic year following the seminar, participants will integrate material from the 
seminar into existing Courses or design new courses. Funding is requested for four follow- 
up meetings in the two years following the seminar. 


EH-21788 The University of Connecticut 


"Linkage Through Language" 


A program that would integrate language use, primarily in German 
and French, with the study of the humanities and the social 
sciences in courses outside and within language departments. 


Project Director: Maria-Regina Kecht 
Department of Modern and Classical Languages 
University of Connecticut 
337 Mansfield Road, U-57 
Storrs, Connecticut 06269 
Phone: (203) 486-1533 


Grant Period: June 1994 through May 1997 


A systematic approach to exercising the foreign 
language skills of students and faculty in a broad variety of 
academic studies would ensure that the goals of foreign language 
instruction are translated into reality for students and faculty 
and that the cultural dimensions of international studies of all 
kinds are more fully engaged through the use of languages other 
than English. 


Context. The University of Connecticut is a land-grant 
university combining vocationally- oriented programs in areas such 
as agriculture, allied health, business, engineering, nursing, and 
pharmacy with a general education grounded in the liberal arts. A 
restatement of the university’s mission in January 1993 included a 
commitment to a liberal arts education that is strong in 
international perspectives and foreign languages. Since 1979, the 
college has progressively strengthened the coherence of its general 
education requirement, adopting for the entire university a 
"structured menu" that includes foreign language, literature and 
the arts, western and nonwestern civilization, philosophy and 
ethics, social science, and natural science. In 1986 the rules for 
tenure and promotion were modified to place greater weight on 
teaching, and a teaching institute was created in 1992. 


International education has been strengthened with the creation of 
a Division of International Affairs in 1992. Area Studies programs 
now include Contemporary African Studies, Latin American and 
Caribbean Studies, and programs in Asian and Middle Eastern 
Studies. Centers for European Studies and for African Studies were 
established in 1991, student exchange programs with the German 
state of Baden-Wirttemberg were formalized in the same year, and a 
double degree program in German and Engineering was introduced 
under the name of "Eurotech" in 1993. 
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In spite of improvements such as the "structured menu," the 
undergraduate experience is still fragmented at times. Fulfillment 
of requirements does not always lead to an integrated program of 
study. Language instruction suffers, in particular, by being 
isolated from the diverse areas of study in which students are 
engaged. As a result, students often lack motivation in the 
required lower-level courses and commonly abandon the study and use 
of a foreign language as soon as the minimal requirement is 
completed. 


Faculty in one department are frequently unaware of the goals and 
methods of those in another, and rarely share resources or combine 
their efforts. The proposed linkage of foreign languages with a 
variety of disciplines would give faculty occasions to learn from 
each other, intellectually and pedagogically, while making a 
concerted effort to increase language awareness and understanding 
of foreign cultures among students. 


"Linkage through Language" has grown as a concept and as a program 
goal through several previous activities. In 1991, the university 
participated in the "Spreading the Word" project sponsored by the 
American Council on Education with support from NEH. The German 
section of the Department of Modern and Classical Languages 
submitted a project entitled "German in Context --An 
Interdisciplinary Approach," aimed at developing more content-based 
instruction in intermediate and upper-level German classes. A 
survey following the activities undertaken in this project 
indicated that 70 percent of all language students favored closer 
application of language work to their own fields of study. The 
faculty of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences showed interest 
in improving their own foreign language skills, and more than 25 
percent supported the idea of complementing their courses with 
foreign language sections. 


In addition to a general initiative to link German with a variety 
of disciplines, the German Section, in collaboration with the 
School of Engineering and with support from the Fund for the 
Improvement of Postsecondary Education, launched in 1992 a 
five-year dual program in German and Engineering with an emphasis 
on environmental engineering. Two professors attended a national 
workshop on German Across the Curriculum held at St. Olaf College 
in 1993. Individual efforts have been made by faculty to attract 
students with a minimum of three years of high school German or 
French to enroll in foreign language sections of courses in 
statistics and geology. Such efforts, faculty believe, require the 
support of a pedagogical and administrative structure that is 
clearly understood by faculty and students. 


The focus of new efforts to link languages with various other 
disciplines will be in European and Contemporary African Studies, 
where a strong core of faculty expertise coincides with curricular 
opportunities and student interest. Within European Studies, 
Germany and Russia have become the most prominent areas of study. 
Within African Studies, Francophone Africa has emerged as a focus 
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of inquiry, particularly in political, anthropological, and social 
research on Western, Central, and Northern Africa. The impact of 
Islam on international politics has stimulated interest in Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunisia, for which many of the most significant 
primary and secondary bibliographic resources are in French. 


Content . "Linkage Through Language" is a three-year project 
encompassing course adaptation, design of co-curricular activities, 
faculty development, student recruitment, library acquisitions, and 
program evaluation. Two essential strategies will be involved: one 
strategy is to "export" foreign language use into courses offered 
outside the foreign language departments. The other is to "import" 
subject matter from a variety of disciplines into courses offered 
in the foreign language curriculum. 


Nine faculty members from the departments of history, geography, 
political science, and sociology, in collaboration with their 
partners in the languages, will implement the "export" model in 
upper-level courses open to juniors and seniors. This emphasis was 
chosen for practical reasons: a fairly high level of foreign 
language competence makes the selection and didactic preparation of 
pertinent authentic materials easier than at lower levels. Once 
experience has been gained at this level, it may be possible to 
expand the program to include lower-level courses. 


In each case, a fourth hour will be added to an existing three-hour 
course. In the supplementary foreign language section, conducted 
by the language instructor and assisted by the colleague in the 
particular discipline, the foreign language readings (about half of 
the total course readings), will be discussed in the foreign 
language. Students opting for this arrangement will earn an extra 
credit in the foreign language. 


Courses for which an additional hour in a foreign language will be 
designed are: Germany Since 1815 (German); Society, Politics, and 
Literature in Africa (French); Geography of Russia and Eastern 
Europe (Russian) ; Contemporary German Politics (German); The Nature 
of Fascism in Western Europe (German); The Habsburg Monarchy and 
Its Peoples (German); Women in Political Development (French) ; 
Development Management/Comparative Administration (French); and 
Contemporary Europe: A Geography (German). The teams developing 
the courses will assure that the readings done in the language 
section match in content and theme the English reading assignments 
of the full session, and that there is a diversity of linguistic 
genres and registers in selections of appropriate length. With 
assistance from consultants in workshops for all participants, 
preparatory materials will be designed for students. 


The French and German departments are committed to an increasingly 
content-based language instruction across their third and fourth 
year curricula. The "import" model will be implemented through the 
offering of one interdisciplinary topics course each semester of 
the project, in German or in French. In German, the pertinent 
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departmental offerings will be Topics in German Culture, German 
Seminar, Variable Topics, and Women’s Studies in German. 
Introduction of materials from other disciplines wili also be 
considered in the advanced language skills courses and the advanced 
conversation and composition courses. A pilot project in German 
has already been carried out with the offering of War and Peace in 
20th Century German Thought and German Culture and Civilization 
with new subject matter. In French, development will focus on 
Issues in Cultural Studies and the Social Sciences, Aspects of 
French History and Geography, Contemporary France, and Francophone 
Studies. In these topics courses, up to five guest lectures will 
be used as the organizing framework for content-based instruction 


in the language. 


NEH is also be asked to support the offering of co-curricular 
events for course credit organized through a special topics course 
designation. A German professor organized such a course centered 
on an art exhibit of the works of Kathe Kollwitz combined with a 
series of German films from and about the Weimar period, and a 
lecture series on the social and cultural climate of the time. A 
committee of faculty in the project will meet twice a year to 
organize and coordinate co-curricular events in conjunction with 
the courses to be offered. Students will receive variable course 
credit, monitored by the Centers for European Studies and 
Contemporary African Studies, for doing assigned work in connection 
with lectures or panel discussions, films, and exhibits. 


A five-day introductory faculty seminar will be held in June of 
each year of the project for all participants. In the summer of 
each year, four weeks will be devoted to preparation of new 
courses, including the selection of appropriate language texts and 
materials. New library acquisitions will also be selected. 


In the fall of the first year, the program will be explained to 
campus audiences, a follow-up seminar will be held for foreign 
language instructors, and co-curricular events will be planned for 
the spring. In the following spring, two courses will be offered 
with a foreign language component in the "export" model, Germany 
since 1815 (in German); and Society, Politics, and Literature in 
Africa, a course offered by the Sociology Department with a French 
component. Two interdisciplinary courses will be offered, one in 
French, one in German, in the language departments, and a 
co-curricular enhancement course will be offered in the area of 
African Studies. Co-curricular events will be planned for the 
fall, student recruitment will be organized, a follow-up seminar 
for foreign language instructors will be held again, and a faculty 
review session will be organized. Initial evaluation of the 
program will be conducted by the project director. 


In the second year, three courses will be offered in the "export" 
model in the fall: Geography of Russia and Eastern Europe, 
Contemporary German Politics, and The Nature of Fascism in Western 
Europe; two would be offered in the spring: The Habsburg Monarch 
and Its Peoples, 1740-1918, and Women in Political Development. 
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Two interdisciplinary language classes will again be offered each 
semester (French and German), as well as a co-curricular 
enhancement course (European Studies first semester, African the 


second). 


In the third year, summer activities will include revision of 
courses to be repeated and preparation of new courses. In the 
fall, three courses in the "export" model will be offered, one for 
the second time; two will be offered for the second time in the 
spring. The new courses in the fall will be Development 
Management/Comparative Administration (Political Science and 


French) and Contemporary Europe: A Geography. 


John Grandin, a professor of modern and classical languages and 
literatures at the University of Rhode Island, will serve as the 


outside evaluator. 
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BH-21512 University of Florida 


"Enhancing the Teaching of African History in Historically Black 
Colleges and Universities" 


A collaborative project for 24 faculty from 18 institutions to 
study African history and culture for five weeks at the University 
of Florida and five weeks at the University of Dar-es-Salaam . 


Project Director: Peter Schmidt 
427 Grinter Hall 
Center for African Studies 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, FL 32611 
(904) 392-2187 


Grant Period: March 1993 through February 1994 


Rationale. An intensive summer of study including direct 
examination of archeological and historical sites in Africa will 
help prepare participating faculty from Historically Black Colleges 
and Universities (HBCUs) to teach African literature, history, and 
culture. Focusing on the dynamic African response to the coming of 
Islam, Christianity, and Western science, participants will gain 
valuable insights into the history of indigenous political and 
religious institutions. In addition to providing a better 
understanding of a large area of the world and its cultures, it was 
argued that study of African history should come first in any 
attempt to develop a well-informed historical understanding of 
Africans in the Americas. 


Context. Surveys taxen at HBCUs indicate that students at these 
institutions have a strong desire to learn about African culture 
and history. Faculty and administrators at these same institutions 
would like to fulfill student expectations in these areas, 
believing that their historic mission lays upon them a special 
obligation to do so. However, the curricula of their institutions 
have long been weak in the treatment of Africa and the faculty 
expertise needed for improvement in this area is often lacking or 
in need of renewal. Curricula at HBCUs have tended to focus on the 
history of the African diaspora and on the evolution of African 
culture outside Africa. 


This institute was developed in consultation with Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical University (a historically black 
university) and in a series of meetings involving many of the fifty 
HBCUs in six southeastern states (Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, 
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Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi). These discussions culminated 
in a conference at Tallahassee in May, 1990, hosted by the 
University of Florida and Florida A & M, at which a consensus was 
reached that the University of Florida would propose a training 
institute on its campus and in Africa, with the goal of developing 
new course curricula that would embody a humanistic view of African 
history and culture and of the African diaspora. 


HBCUs enrolled a total of 193,000 African American students in 
1988. They are in a position to play a major role in improving 
teaching about Africa to African Americans, while contributing to 
a broader understanding of Africa in humanities curricula for 
students of all backgrounds. In addition to serving their own 
students, HBCUs are looked to as resources on Africa and the 
African diaspora by public schools and local communities. In order 
to fulfill the role expected of them, HBCU faculty need to 
establish personal and professional ties with Africa. The Center 
for African Studies at the University of Florida has the expertise 
and material resources to assist HBCUs in establishing these ties, 
and would be able to enrich and broaden the impact of its own 
programs through cooperation with HBCUs in the southeastern states. 


The Center for African Studies, in association with the Department 
of Religion at the University of Florida, is a designated Title VI 
National Resource Center for African Language and Area Studies, 
coordinating the expertise of ninety-six Africanists (over forty 
teach African courses full-time) and utilizing a library collection 
of 80,000 African-related volumes, 529 serials, and the largest 
African map collection in the United States. For study of the 
African diaspora, the institute would have access to a 140,000 
volume Latin American and Caribbean collection. The project will 
also take advantage of its linkage agreements with four African 
universities in Tanzania, Uganda, Nigeria, and Cameroon. Finally, 
the project will draw upon the expertise of Africanists at 
participating HBCUs. 


Content. The first five-week session will begin with a three-week 
program of course instruction consisting of a common unit on 
"Religion and Society in Africa," and a choice of a second unit 
either on "African Cultural Encounters" or "African Traditions and 
the Diaspora." The common course focuses on the importance of 
religious belief and ritual in a variety of contexts in African 
life. Having grounded themselves in this context, participants 
will learn how African cultures responded to the European values 
and symbols transmitted by Christian missionaries, beginning in the 
fifteenth century and accelerating in the nineteenth and twentieth. 
Common readings include the first-hand reflections on African 
traditions and social values by Jomo Kenyatta, Facing Mount Kenya; 
V.Y. Mudimbe’s The Invention of Africa. a work that explores the 
formative processes of cultural and historical knowledge within and 
about Africa; and, as a provocative interpretation of the perceived 
dichotomy between modernity and tradition in relation to religious 


traditions, Ali Mazrui’s The Africans: A Triple Heritage. 
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Those participants who choose the unit on African cultural 
encounters will examine first the encounter of Islam with 
traditional African religions, then the encounter of Christianity 
with traditional African institutions. They will then study the 
process of adoption and absorption of foreign elements in specific 
urban contexts such as Jenne and Timbuktu--early centers of Islamic 
learning--and the city-states of East Africa. The manifold 
responses to Christianity will be examined at specific historical 
moments such as the war of independence in Zimbabwe, and the common 
denominators underlying the various cultural encounters in African 
history will be explored through the reading of Cheik Hamidou 
Kane’s Ambiguous Adventure. Other specific themes will be explored 
through Terry Ranger’s Revolt in Southern Rhodesia, Ian Linden’s 
Church and Revolution in Rwanda, and Donal Cruise O’Brien’s Saints 
ang Politicians. 


The second optional course, "African Traditions and the Diaspora," 
will focus on the continuity of cultural elements that sustained a 
distinctive African identity in the New World. A foundation for 
studying commonalities and divergences among Yoruba descendents in 
Bahia, Brazil, Cuba, Haiti, and the United States will be provided 


through reading Henry J. Drewal et al. , Yoxyuba: Nine Hundred Years 
of African Art and Thought. Roger Bastide’s Civilizations in the 


New World and Joseph Harris’ 
Diaspora will be used for a discussion of the extension of African 


cultures in Asia, Europe, and the Americas. 


The last two weeks of the session at the University of Florida are 
devoted to workshops focused on each participant’s submission of a 
plan for the creation of a new course on Africa or the improvement 
of an existing course. Institute faculty will offer comment on the 
proposed course plans and these plans will be further discussed in 
a series of four workshops in which groups of five participants 
will work with one instructor. Collateral resources such as films 
and slides will also be identified for use by each participant in 
a course to be offered the following academic year. 


A final component of the first session will be the discussion of 
outreach programs to be developed in the communities of 
participants. Special resources on Africa appropriate for 
elementary and secondary schools will be made available. 


The second five-week session of summer study will supplement and 
intensify the United States-based course of study with experience 
in Africa. The East African coastal location affords a view of 
many different cultural influences--ancient Chinese, Indonesian, 
Persian, Arabian, Indian, and European--following most of the 
world’s major religions. Treatment of the cultural encounters in 
this region will emphasize commonalities with other culture areas 
of Africa, particularly North Africa and West Africa. Historical 
sites easily accessible from Dar-es-Salaam afford lessons on the 
experience of Islamic city-states and trading communities, Western 
and Arab slave emporiums, Christian military forts, colonial-era 
administrative centers, and Christian missions. 
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Two courses will be taken by all participants in the first three 
weeks in Africa. The first will be the "History of the Impact of 
Islam and Christianity in Africa." This course uses the cultures 
of East Africa as a base for comparison with those of other regions 
of Africa. Lectures will be linked to field trips to sites such as 
the Islamic trading city-state of Kilwa, and the theme of religious 
resistance will be pursued systematically. 


The second required course concentrates on the "History of East 
Africa," in a long chronological view, focusing on the humanistic 
dimensions of technology and craft. Local faculty will assist 
participants in discovering the links between religion and 
economically productive activities. Iron smelting, for example, is 
closely related to religious belief and ritual. The survey as a 
whole will be based on the reading of a three-volume History of 
East Africa, John Iliffe’s A Modern History of Tanganyika, and 
Samwire Karugire’s A Political History of Uganda. 


The last two weeks of the session in Africa will be used for travel 
to major historical sites that figure in the religious, social and 
economic history of the region. A lecturer from Dar-es-Salaam will 
guide a visit to Zanzibar, followed by a visit to the Pujini 
fortification, a fitteenth-century Swahili redoubt and settlement 
currently being excavated. Travel by air to Mombasa will permit 
visit to a fort, a museum, and the old town with guides from the 
Kenya National Musuem. Visits to other early settlements will 
conclude the final weeks of the session in Africa. 


EH-21579 Fort Lewis College 


"Human Heritage" 


A two-year project to refine a two-semester interdisciplinary core 
course and to prepare an additional group of twenty-four "master 
learners" to teach it at the college and at two community colleges. 


Project Director: Karen Spear 
Dean of Arts and Sciences 
Fort Lewis College 
Durango, CO 81301 
(303) 247-7264 
Grant Period: August 1992 through August 1994 


Rationale. A core course that applies thematic questions to six 
historical "moments" in world civilization will serve students more 
effectively than the present distribution requirements by preparing 
them to understand cultural differences, the force of historical 
circumstances, and the challenges of comparative, interdisciplinary 


inquiry. 


Context. Fort Lewis College, founded in 1891 as an Indian school, 
now offers four-year degree programs and enrolls 4,000 students. 
Ten percent of these students are native Americans who are entitled 
to attend the college free of tuition charges. Serving a 
geographically isolated region of Southwestern Colorado, the 
college receives transfer students from San Juan Community College 
and Navajo Community College in New Mexico and Arizona, as well as 
a large contingent of students from Denver, considerable numbers of 
Hispanics, a growing number of students of Asian descent, and a 
sprinkling of students from outside the immediate region. 


Following a review of the lengthy list of courses that satisfied 
its general education requirements, the college decided to provide 
a more clearly structured common experience for students through 
coherent series or clusters of courses. It was also decided that 
the college would need to give a higher priority to faculty 
development in order to achieve these goals, and that articulation 
with community colleges shouid be considered in the design of any 
new course. 


The new liberal education program will include a year-long freshman 
level Human Heritage course, complemented by five "area studies" 
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courses at the lower level: The aesthetic experience, social 
institutions, understanding of science, applications of science, 
and multicultural perspectives. At the upper level, general 
education will include a two-course "thematic series" and a senior 
seminar. College requirements will also include composition 
seminars in the first two years and a two-semester language 
requirement for bachelor of arts candidates (two semesters of 
mathematics for the bachelor of science candidates). 


Unsuccessful in a previous application for NEH support to develop 
its Human Heritage core course, the college nevertheless supported 
an eight-week summer workshop for ten of its faculty and one 
faculty member from each from San Juan Community College and Navajo 
Community College to proceed with the design of a syllabus, which 
will be piloted in the coming academic year (1992-1993). Fifty 
percent of the readings in this syllabus will be common to all 
offerings of the course, but faculty will be encouraged to combine 
these readings with others of their own choosing. Each participant 
in the workshop will share his or her final syllabus with 
colleagues and will present a demonstration unit from it. 


Content. The college requests Endowment support for three further 
phases of the project. The first phase will be to train a second 
group of ten faculty in the use of the selected materials. Each 
will be released from one course of teaching each term in order to 
be immersed in the practice of interdisciplinary teaching and 
learning by assuming the role of student in the ten pilot sections 
of the course. The concept of "master learner," pioneered at 
Stonybrook by Patrick Hill, will provide the model for this 
activity. These master learners will aid the ten original core 
instructors of the pilot course by reflecting on the content and 
pedagogy of the course. 


An "illustrative course syllabus" starts with a week of course 
overview, followed by a four-week section, "Anticipating the 
Contemporary World: Late Nineteenth and Early Twentieth Century," 
that introduces students to the experience of historical change by 
surveying the impact of scientific, technological, and cultural 
changes in the late nineteenth century. Mark Twain’s Connecticut 
Yankee will be placed alongside Joseph Conrad’s Heart of Darkness, 
Fyodor Dostoevsky’s Notes from Underground, and Willa Cather’s 
story, "Neighbor Rosicky." The views expressed in these texts 
will be compared with those of native American orators (from 
Frederick Turner, ed. 

which will be the source for native American materials throughout 
the course) and with those of Chinese intellectuals, as represented 
in Laing Shuming, "Debate on Eastern ani Western Cultures," 


selections from H.Y. Lowe’s The Adventures of Wu, and in materials 


entitled "Selections from the Chinese Science and Philosophy of 
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Life Debate of the 1920s." Students will explore the theme of 
faith and reason as well as the theme of "responding to the other." 


Weeks six and seven will be used to focus students’ attention on 
questions of critical method in the study of culture. Readings 
will include Edward Sapir’s essay, "Culture, Genuine, and 
Spurious," Daniel Boorstin on "The Shock of the Primitive," Raymond 
Fogelson on "The Ethnohistory of Events and Nonevents," selections 
from Eric Wolf, Europe and the People Without History, and from 
Vine Deloria, We Talk, You Listen. Students will be asked to frame 
questions about the concept of culture and the assumptions 
underlying its study. 


Weeks eight through eleven of the course will be used to explore a 
sequence of ancient cultural documents, gathered under the rubric, 
Origins of Culture. Readings will include Homer’s Odyssey, 
Hesiod’s "The -Descent of the Gods," Sophocles’s Antigone, 
Herodotus’s account of the battle of Marathon, selected dialogues 
of Plato, selected native American creation stories and legends, 
native American and Chinese art objects, selected Chinese stories, 
Confucius’s Analects, selected writings of the Chinese historian of 
the first century B.C., Sima Quian, and Frederick Mote’s The 

. Comparisons will be made among 
three traditions including Greek thought found in works from the 
fifth century B.C., native American thought as expressed in the 
oral tradition and in the art of Central America, and Confucianism. 
Among the themes to be used in drawing out comparisons, the most 
important will be the contrasting conception of time that becomes 
evident as one moves from one culture to another. 


The last four weeks of the first term of the course will focus on 
the Middle Ages and the European Encounter in the Americas, a topic 
that will carry over into the second term. The flourishing of 
Chinese culture will be contrasted with the perception of decline 
and conflict in European society from the fall of Rome to the age 
of Columbus. Readings on Europe for this unit will include 
selections from Saint Augustine’s Confessions, Marcus Aurelius’s 
Meditations, and Henry Adams’s chapter "The Dynamo and the Virgin." 
Chinese classical poetry (Lu You, Xin Quiji, Li Qingzhao) will be 
complemented by We Cheng-En’s Monkey and Pu Song-Long’s Tales of 

: Art and architecture of China and Europe will be 
included. Students will be introduced to the tensions within 
European culture and its interaction with other cultures as a 
background for understanding the European role in the transatlantic 
encounter. The term will end with a discussion of the theme of 
cultural encounter with instances from China, Europe, and the 
Americas before and after Columbus’ voyage. 


The second term will begin with a three-week section on "The 
European Encounter in the Americas" leading directly into a 
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four-week section on "The Seventeenth Century and the Scientific 
Revolution." The continuation of the previous term’s treatment of 
the encounter of peoples will focus on readings that provide 
American Indian perspectives and will explain their contribution to 
the exchange of culture and commodities: Daniel Boorstin’s essay 
"Opening the Past," excerpts from Felipe Guaman Poma de Ayala’s 
Letter to a King, Jack Weatherford’s Indian Givers: How the 
Indians of the Americas Transformed the World, and selections from 
Alfred Crosby’s The Columbian Exchange. 


The treatment of the scientific revolution of the seventeenth 
century in Europe will be juxtaposed with native American views for 
the purpose of establishing cultural comparisons particularly 
relevant to the period of European settlement in North America. 
John Locke’s Essay on Civil Government, Jonathan Swift’s chapter, 
"The Voyage to Laputa," poems of Andrew Marvell, John Donne, and 
Anne Bradstreet. will be complemented by reproductions of Dutch 
paintings, selections from The North American Indian Reader, Mary 
Rowlandson’s "A Narrative of the Captivity and Restoration of Mrs. 
Mary Rowlandson," Bonnie Anderson and Judith Zinsser’s A History of 
Their Own, and selections from Max Weber's The Protestant Ethic and 
the Spirit of Capitalism. The treatment of the scientific 
revolution in its European cultural context will be brought into 
sharper focus by comparison with the development of science and 
technology in China at a roughly comparable period. 


Weeks eight through eleven of the second term will treat the 
American Revolution as "A Case Study of the Enlightenment." It 
will draw on familiar texts including the Declaration of 
Independence, Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiography, The Federalist 
Papers (#10), Abigail Adams’s "Letter to her Husband," 
illustrations ‘of American architecture, and journals and letters 
describing impressions and encounters with native Americans. 


The final four-week segment will come full circle with a focus on 
modernism in "Understanding the Contemporary World." Richard 
Hughes’ Shock of the New is cited to suggest how the emergence of 
modern art is related to developments in photography, urbanization, 
technology, and politics on the eve of the First World War. The 
encounter of culture returns in another guise in the work of 
European and American modernists who appeal to non-Western cultural 
traditions in order to affirm their own visions. The final segment 
will begin with a consideration of Einstein’s theory of relativity 
as a revolution in Western scientific assumptions about the 
physical world. Readings for the final segment will include 
Sartre's Nausea, Leslie Silko’s Ceremony, Vandan Shiva’s 
"Development, Ecology, and Women," James Watson’s The Double Helix, 
selections from Ralph Ellison’s The Invisible Man, selected poems 
by native Americans Lucy Tapahonso and Nia Francisco, selections 
from the founders of the Chinese Communist party, Lu Xun’s "A 
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Madman’s Diary," and "The True Story of Ah Q," and selections from 


Nien Cheng’s Life and Death in Shanghai. 


In the first year of the project, four visiting scholars will hold 
seminars for faculty. David Carrasco, Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Colorado, will provide a cross-cultural 
perspective on the urban cultures of China, Peru, and Mesoamerica. 
Theodore Huters, Professor of East Asian Languages and Literatures 
at the University of California, Irvine, will focus on Confucian 
philosophy and Chinese literature. Clara Sue Kidwell of the 
University of California, Berkeley, will provide perspectives on 
native American epistemology, science, and gender. Alfred Crosby 
of the University of Texas will outline an interdisciplinary, 
integrative approach to the study of the Columbian encounter of 


peoples. 


The second phase of the funded project will be a two-week summer 
workshop for all teaching faculty and master learners to assess the 
progress of the course. In the term preceding the institute, a 
consultant from the University of Colorado, Colorado Springs, will 
have visited the campus to sit in on classes, meet with faculty and 
master learners, interview students, and review syllabi. This 
consultant will return to make recommendations based on the pilot 
offerings. The rest of the summer institute will be an extension 
of the first year’s work: faculty will read extensively, teach each 
other, and revise syllabi. 


Although a detailed schedule for the two-week summer workshop is 
not available, the list of readings for the eight-week workshop 
planned for the summer of 1992 set the stage for the new course 
sequence and for further faculty development. 


The common themes of this workshop and of the courses are: (1) how 
cultures respond to change, (2) the tension between faith and 
reason, and (3) how cultures respond to other cultures and to 
people they define as "other" (for example, slaves, women, the 
poor, the wealthy) within the culture. These themes will have been 
examined over time in three cultural contexts, that of western 
Civilization, that of ancient and modern China, and that of various 
native American peoples, at six historical moments. 


The third and final phase of the project for which funding is 
requested will be the training of another group of ten master 
learners from the college and two from the community colleges to 
teach in the core sequence. They will be teamed with ten 
experienced instructors from the first or second group. By the end 
of the year, thirty Fort Lewis faculty and at least six community 
college faculty will be fully prepared to teach the course. 
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BB-21517 University of Houston 


“Texas Seminar on the Core Curriculua* 


A two-year faculty development project with seminars and on-campus planning 
sessions to assist twenty Texas institutions to develop and implement core 


curricula. 


Project Directors: John Ettling Shirley Ezell 
Cynthia Freeland | 
University of Houston 
Houston, TX 77204 
(713) 749-4991 


Grant Period: May 1992 through April 1994 


Rationale. A legislative mandate in Texas to develop coherent core curricula at 
all public institutions of higher education has presented faculty members with an 
opportunity and a challenge to create integrated undergraduate curricula. The 
purpose of this project is to aid in that effort by encouraging the establishment 
of core curricula at twenty institutions and supporting related dissemination 
activities. 


Context. The University of Houston is a state~-supported comprehensive 

university with undergraduate and graduate programs in the liberal arts and 
sciences and professional fields. In 1987, the Texas legislature mandated that 
all 101 public colleges, universities, and community colleges in the state 
implement core curricula by 1995. While the Texas legislature left each 
institution to devise its own core structure, the State’s Coordinating Board of 
Higher Education published broad developmental guidelines in 1989. The 
Coordinating Board offered guidelines for a core curriculum that included 
communication skills, cross-cultural awareness, history, the visual and performing 
arts, literature, political science, mathematics, and the physical and life 
sciences. This project will enable twenty Texas institutions to work through the 
process of revising and implementing coherent core curricula, including designing 
and developing appropriate course syllabi in each disciplinary area. 


Content. The project, the Texas Seminar on Core Curriculum, will take place 

over two years and include twenty institutions selected from throughout the 
state. The institutions chosen for participation in the project will commit 
themselves to implement an exemplary core curriculum through the development of a 
coherent and integrated set of courses. Moreover, they will agree to participate 
in related projects to support such innovations at other institutions. Each 
seminar year will comprise three phases that provide time for theoretical 
reflection and concrete planning. In phase one, teams from each institution 
comprising two administrators and four faculty members will write a pre-seminar 
assessment of the institutional situation they face at the stage of planning their 
core curriculum. In phase two the twenty teams will come together for two weeks, 
develop specific course proposals, integrate these courses into twenty core 
curricula, and plan a series of on-campus workshops for refining individual 


institutional plans. 


During the first year institutional teams will develop written outlines of their 
core curricula and a set of course proposals for the second year. In the first 
year each of the twenty institutional teams (including four faculty and two 
academic administrators) will spend one week prior to the summer seminar reading 
from a list of books and articles on the aims of undergraduate education. Each 
team will also write a “state of the institution” report on their core 
curriculum. These reports will be distributed to all project participants. In 
phase two the teams will convene for two weeks during the summer. The seminar 
will open with a lecture on the “Aims of the Undergraduate Education." Morning 
workshops will be devoted to summarizing the aims of undergraduate education; the 
competing demands of the disciplines and general curriculum; presentations on the 
Brooklyn College, Utah State, SUNY Buffalo, and Richmond Community College cores; 
and steps to institutionalize core curricula. Afternoon planning sessions will 
focus on reviewing the content and approaches of core curriculum models, 
discussing tensions among humanities disciplines, working with presenters from the 
consulting institutions, and drafting specific plans for campus implementations. 
During the second week of the seminar, there will be a series of concurrent 
sessions focusing on course development and designs by the four consultants froma 
the first week plus consultants from Trenton State University, UCLA, and the 
University of Washington. Participants will discuss the design of specific core 
courses in the humanities, the social sciences, and the natural sciences, and they 
will review current research on student learning. In phase three faculty members 
who participated in the summer seminar will conduct workshops and planning 
sessions (workshops modeled on the summer seminar) on their respective campuses. 
At the end of the first year each institution will have completed a mission 
statement for their core curriculum, chosen a specific model of organizing their 
core curriculum, analyzed its available resources, organized faculty development 
teams, and finalized an implementation plan. 


In the second year of the project, participants will focus on developing the 
ability of faculty to teach core courses. The second year will follow the same 
structure as the first year: a pre-seminar week of reading and an assessment 
phase, a two-week summer seminar, and a series of on-campus workshops to institute 
the new core curricula. The original twenty institutions will again participate, 
possibly with new teams of six faculty members and administrators. In phase one 
team members will read and discuss books and articles on undergraduate education 
and write an assessment report on their campus’ progress in implementing a core 
curriculum and also describe the institution’s current general education 
requirements. Copies of these reports will be distributed to all participants. 


In phase two the twenty teams will meet for a two-week summer seminar in the 
summer of 1993. As in the previous seminar morning sessions will be devoted to 
theoretical issues and afternoon sessions to practical strategies. In week one 
participants will discuss in the morning sessions such topics as the relation of 
the disciplines to the core, the interdisciplinary assumptions of the core, the 
process of faculty development, and the use of a core curriculum to transforms the 
culture of the institution. Topics for the afternoon include strategies for 
integrating disciplines in the core, overcoming institutional impediments, 
structuring faculty development seminars, and outlining the activities of phase 
three. The morning sessions of the second week focus on values in the core, the 
core and the major, the core and writing, and transfer credits. Afternoon 
sessions focus on the kinds of thinking the core should cultivate, integrating 
writing assignments and new technologies, and assessing core courses. The week 
will close with the writing of individual planning documents for further on-campus 
curriculum development. In phase three each campus will host campus workshops for 
implementing and evaluating a core curriculum. Each institution will also write a 
final report on its core curriculun. 
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After the completion of the grant period, the twenty institutions will serve as 
regional centers for future core curriculums efforts. The entire project will be 
evaluated by an external consultant. All written documents produced by the 
project will be disseminated widely throughout the state. All presentations and 
lectures will also be videotaped for distribution. 


EH-21583 Illinois Benedictine College 


“Faculty Development Workshop" 


A project to develop an interdisciplinary sophomore core course 
through a four-week workshop for twelve faculty on classic 
humanities texts. 


Project Director: Patricia L. Fauser 
Illinois Benedictine College 
5700 College Road 
Lisle, IL 60532 
(708) 960-1500 


Grant Period: January 1993 through August 1994 


Rationale. Faculty at the college recognize the need to examine 
both the content and methodology of their disciplines in light of 
contemporary demands for curricular balance between non-Western 
cultures and the established canon, between an emphasis on skills 
and an emphasis on content, and between interpretive and political 
issues in the reading of texts. To reflect these needs the college 
has created an interdisciplinary core curriculum, of which the 
Sophomore Humanities Foundation Seminar will be a key part. To 
enable faculty to meet this challenge, this project will provide a 
workshop on the content and pedagogy for the new course. The 
seminar will provide opportunities for faculty to interact with 
colleagues from a variety of disciplines, to promote integration of 
these disciplines through the study of common texts, and to rethink 
individual disciplines in light of this experience. 


Context. Illinois Benedictine College is a small coeducational 
comprehensive college affiliated with the Catholic Church. While 
including an ever more diverse student population, the college’s 
educational mission is based on Benedictine values of individual 
responsibility and concern for others. Since 1990 the college has 
been engaged in revising its core curriculum to help students 
understand the interaction between the individual and society, make 
moral and independent decisions, communicate effectively, and have 
a critical appreciation of arts and sciences in both Western and 
non-Western civilizations. 
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The revision of the core has fostered discussion about pedagogy and 
content that has produced an energetic campus-wide reexamination of 
the educational mission of the college in changing times. In the 
fall of 1990 the core curriculum committee was designated as an 
elected standing committee reporting to the dean and the faculty. 
Its members have participated in a number of conferences and 
seminars on core curriculum issues with the aim of designing a 
cohesive program for the college. Freshman seminars integrating 
oral and written communication on the subject of person and 
community have already been planned and will be offered in 1992-93. 
Building on the ideas and experiences of liberal education 
introduced at the freshman level, the committee has developed a 
Sophomore Humanities Foundations Seminar to deepen students’ 
understanding of Western traditions through its focus on the 
changing notion of the self and community in the early modern era. 


. By providing an opportunity for sophomores to engage in 
a challenging and rigorous study of substantive classical works 
under the direction of faculty from several disciplines, the core 
seminar will lay the foundation for common discourse about issues 
vital to an understanding of people in society. An historical 
study of changing conceptions of the self against the background of 
modern social organization, aids students in examining contemporary 
notions of freedom, individual rights, and the roles of 
institutions. The seminar will focus on the Renaissance and Modern 
Europe because out of this era emerged conceptions of self and 
community that have endured to the present. During the period 
1400-1800, profound social and intellectual changes occurred that 
were shaped by four fundamental movements: The emergence of the 
nation-state, the Protestant Reformation, the scientific 
revolution, and the age of exploration. 


Twelve faculty will prepare to teach this core course by reading 
and discussing texts that may be selected for use in the sophomore 
course along with parallel texts which will help to broaden and 
deepen the participants’ knowledge of the period. This study will 
take place in a four-week workshop in the summer of 1993. Each 
week a visiting scholar will introduce a topic and guide discussion 
of the texts. 


In week one, participants will consider the emergence of the 
individual, through a study of Pico della Mirandola’s Qration on 


the Dignity of Man, Thomas More’s Utopia, Machiavelli’s The Prince, 
and Shakespeare’s Othello with parallel readings of Castiglione’s 


The Courtier, Montaigne’s Essays, Luther’s Address to the Nobility 
of the German Nation, and Cervantes’s Don Quixote. During week 


two, the focus will shift to the Scientific Revolution with primary 
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texts from Bacon’s The New Organon, Descartes’s Discourse on 
Method, Newton’s Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy and 
and Locke’s 


Understanding with parallel readings from Leibniz and Voltaire. 


In week three, participants will take up the study of the 
individual in political society through the metaphor of "the state 
of nature" in Hobbes’ Leviathan, Locke’s Second Treatise of 
Government, and Rousseau’s Dj 


7 , with additional readings from Madison, Milton and 
de Toqueville. The final week on education and pluralistic views 
of the individual and society will be based on Kant’s What is 
Enlightenment, Rousseau’s Emile and Wollstonecraft, A Vindication 

The study will be broadened by Moses 
Mendelsohn, Selections from His Writings, Voltaire’s Candide, and 
the Cuban Antonio Benitez Rojo’s Sea of Lentils, a novel 
representing four different accounts of Spain’s encounter with the 
new world. 


The workshop will be followed by faculty conferences throughout the 
year as the sophomore course, The Individual and Society, is taught 
for the first time. After the completion of the course, the 
faculty who participated in the workshop will reconvene for a 
day-long evaluation and planning session for developing and 
maintaining the new course as a foundation of knowledge and skills. 


EH-21798 Uaiversity of Hlinois, Chicago 
"History On-Line” 


An eighteen-month project to hold a series of regional faculty training workshops on the use 
of computers for research and teaching, and to expand a network of electronic discussion 
groups on various topics relevant to the teaching and research interests of historians. 


(312) 996-3141 
Grant Period: April 1994 through September 1995 


Rationale. Increasing numbers of historians now own computers or have access to 
computers through their institutions, yet many use computers only for word processing. 
History On-Line will train historians to make full use of resources at their disposal, including 
free access to on-line card catalogs, the use of electronic mail, and access to information 
retrieval services. History On-Line will also expand an already established series of national 
discussion “lists” for historians to share ideas, bibliographies, course syllabi, teaching tips, 


Context. It is argued that humanists have the potential for sophisticated electronic 

the possibilities becoming available are access to electronic search systems called On-Line 
Public Access Catalogs (OPACS), through which one can gain access to the library card 
catalogs at Harvard, Berkeley, Princeton, and Chicago, among others. Titles of recent 
articles can be searched through the Colorado Alliance Research Libraries (CARL) system. 
In addition, the American and French Research on the Treasury of the French Language 
(ARTFL) guide to French texts and the Oxford English Dictionary are available on-line. 
Information can be retrieved and downloaded into word processing programs using free or 
inexpensive software (shareware). Further, there are electronic textbooks, electronic 
journals, electronic source texts, Macintosh Hypercards, CD-ROMs, on-line indexes, and 
other finding aids available electronically. One important new type of resource is the File 
Transfer Protocol site (FTP), of which a few now exist for historical topics. Using FTP 
sites, document files can be deposited or retrieved at high speed over optical fiber lines 100 
times faster than over traditional telephone lines. There are also “bulletin boards” and “lists” 
that enable ongoing electronic “conversations” on topics of interest to faculty for both 
teaching and research. History On-Line will offer training workshops in order to teach 
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historians how to access the full range of available resources and how to explore their 
potential for teaching and research applications. 


Content. The project will consist of two main components: training workshops and the 
maintenance and expansion of a series of electronic discussion lists for historians. The two- 
day training workshops will be run at several history conventions and at a number of host 
institutions. OAH, AHA, and the Social Science History Association have expressed their 
willingness to host workshops at their annual conferences, and smaller specialist associations 
will also be approached. Regional training workshops will also be held at a number of host 
campuses. For example, the University of Houston has agreed to host a workshop for its 
faculty as well as faculty from neighboring institutions including Texas Southern University, 
Rice University, and Houston Community College. Austin Peay State University in 
Tennessee, Stanford University, and Lake Forest College have also expressed interest in 
hosting workshops. Faculty from departments other than history and staff from libraries and 
computer facilities will be welcome to attend, although sessions will be oriented toward 


Each workshop can accommodate twenty-five to thirty participants, and will be held for two 
days. Training on both MS-DOS compatible and Macintosh computers will be available. 
The purpose of the workshops will be to train faculty in the basic and advanced aspects of 
electronic communication and the full use of scholarly resources at their disposal. Faculty 
will be provided with the materials and expertise that will enable them in turn to train others 
at their own campuses. Workshops will review local library connections and bibliographic 
databases available on-line, and will show participants how to access available national 
resources such as OPACs and history-related FTP sites. A variety of software packages 
necessary to access resources on the Internet and available as freeware and shareware will be 
distributed. Workshops will demonstrate how to participate in and create electronic history 
discussion groups and electronic newsletters in order to improve both teaching and research. 
Workshops will also demonstrate how to set up electronic bulletin boards for communication 
to use electronic mail to give out assignments and outlines, to hold class “discussions” and 
“office hours,” collect “papers,” and have students critique each other’s work. Workshop 
sponsors wiii arrange for independent evaluations of workshop effectiveness. 


The second component of the project will involve the maintenance and expansion of a series 
of twenty-one “lists” or electronic discussion groups on various history topics, open free to 
all historians in the United States (and internationally as well). These lists are collectively 
referred to as H-Net, and they focus on topics such as American Studies, ethnic and 
constitutional history, urban history, U.S. political history, and the teaching of college 

six weeks of being established. Plans for the present project include establishing new lists 
directed explicitly to the teaching of the major history survey courses such as Western 
Civilization, World History, and American History. Additional lists will be added during the 
term of the project. An on-line consultant will also be available to answer general queries 
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and any questions related to use of the lists. All submissions to the lists are channeled 
through editors who can refuse to "post" inflammatory or ad hominem messages. List 
editors are established scholars who volunteer their time and control the quality of list 
content. In the final stage of the project, a committee comprised of representatives from 
eight historical associations will evaluate the lists’ extent of impact and quality of content. 
The committee will be especially concerned with assessing impact on the teaching of history. 


EH-21357 Ithaca College 


"Integrating Cultural Content and Proficiency in Introductory 
Languages" 


A three-year project to redesign the first two years of 
coursework in five languages so as to integrate cultural 
materials, strengthen recitation methods, and monitor student 
proficiencies systematically. 


Project Director: Sabatino Maglione 
Department of Modern Languages 
Ithaca College 
Ithaca, NY 14850 


Grant Period: April 1991 through March 1992 


Rationale. It is argued that foreign language education must 
serve a broad range of needs at the college, including the 
development of proficiency in contexts where the ability to use 
the language is essential. At the same time, the college is 
committed to the idea that foreign language education should 
provide an avenue for students to become engaged with cultural 
material. The new course format will be designed which will 
allow development of the cultural elements of language study 
throughout the sequence of language courses and which will ensure 
the attainment of higher levels of proficiency for purposes of 
communication. 


Context. Ithaca College, now enrolling 6,300 undergraduate 
students in five schools, has traditionally linked professional 
and liberal arts education. Enrollment in the School of 
Humanities and Sciences has been expanding, and the enrollment in 
foreign languages has kept pace with this growth. When goals for 
the general education of all students have been reviewed in 
recent years, international and foreign language education have 
emerged as key missions for the college as a whole. With support 
from a U.S. Department of Education grant primarily benefitting 
curricula in anthropology, business, communications, and 
politics, the college piloted new intensive course and oral 
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practice sessions in languages. In addition, foreign language 
departments are expanding course offerings in several areas, 
including a new minor in Italian, preparations for a minor in 
Russian, and approval of a minor in comparative literature. 


One-credit courses in history and culture taken concurrently with 
language offerings in intermediate Spanish and French have 
provided a model for the current proposal. New offerings that 
emphasized oral practice were complemented by faculty development 
in ACTFL oral proficiency testing methods, attendance by four 
faculty at the Dartmouth College institutes on language teaching, 
and a fellowship for one faculty member to develop 
computer-assisted software at Carnegie-Mellon University. The 
foreign language faculty now wish to restructure the introductory 
offerings to provide a common foundation for all language 
programs. 


Content. By adopting a more intensive format for instruction, 
the college can present more historical, literary, and cultural 
material systematically, so that a student completing the 
intermediate course will have a predictable, solid basis for 
further study. At the same time, the introduction of more 
effective methods for monitoring and improving proficiency--with 
its four dimensions of understanding, speaking, reading, and 
writing--will prepare students better for advanced language study 
in literature and various other fields. 


With NEH support, Ithaca College will restructure the 
introductory four-course language course as a three-semester 
sequence with each course providing three contact hours of 
regular class plus two hours of recitation (these five hours to 
be reckoned as four hours of ‘course credit). In order to develop 
cultural themes consistently from level to level, participating 
faculty will develop sourcebooks and adopt materials to support 
each stage of the desired progression. Recitation sessions led 
by student teaching assistants will be introduced, and tests will 
be developed to measure students’ success in reaching specified 
ACTFL levels of proficiency in each course. 


Three kinds of activities are required in order to achieve these 
goals: (1) faculty study and skill development, aided by outside 
scholars; (2) new course design and materials acquisition; and 
(3) actual introduction of the new courses, supported by new 
materials and testing procedures as well as training programs for 
student assistants. NEH support is requested for the first two 
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of these activities; the third is supported primarily by Ithaca 
College. 


To begin its faculty study activities, the College proposes to 
invite a leading humanities scholar to direct a five-day seminar 
exploring "Perspectives on Culture." Scholarly debate on this 
topic interests faculty; study of the issues at stake will assure 
examination of the assumptions about literature, language, and 
culture underlying curricular reform proposed in the area of 
foreign language study. Works to be discussed include Clifford 
Geeertz, The Interpretation of Culture; E.D. Hirsch Cultural 


Literacy; Roland Barthes, Mythologies; Colin MacCabe, ed., High 
Theory/Low Culture; Tony Bennett, et al., eds., 

and Social Process; and Michel Foucault, ‘The History of 
Sexuality, vol. 1. 


Following this general study of culture, the faculty will focus 
their efforts on the means of developing student proficiencies 
and and on ways to integrate cultural and literary study with the 
learning of language. Faculty will consult with two scholars 
expert in the methods of teaching language through literature and 
cultural studies. They will also enroll in ACTFL’s three-day 
seminars on proficiency; one faculty member will receive support 
to be certified as a tester. A consultant will assist in 
establishing a system for use of student assistants in recitation 
sessions. Finally, a consultant will be invited to conduct a 
workshop on the four proficiencies. 


In demonstrating how “daily” and "high" culture are linked in the 
sourcebooks, the grantee suggests, as an example, that the theme 
of "food and meals" provides pathways to the discussion of "high 
culture" on an increasingly sophisticated level as the 
three-course French language -sequence progresses. In the first 
course, regional cuisines is associated with a historical survey 
of provinces and the study of maps, slides, and literary 
selections. As students’ proficiencies advance, they will be 
able to read press selections and view television documentaries 
having to do with the centralization of authority in France at 
the expense of the provinces. By the third course, they could 
read authors such as Georges Sand, Colette, and Simone de 
Beauvoir, having moved in their "daily life" discussions from the 
elementary discussion of food to a broader view of home life and 
the role of women. 


In a beginning course in Spanish, students might likewise learn 
about history and geography in relation to the language; by the 
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fifth and sixth weeks they might respond in simple descriptive 
phrases to slides showing paintings in the Prado Museum or to 
Hispanic music. In a third level course in Russian, a 
progression of cultural readings might begin with a description 
of the historical character Rasputin, pass to Lermontov, Pushkin, 
and Chekhov, and conclude with poetry of Anna Akhmatova and 

B. Okudzhave. 


In support of new course design and materials acquisition, 
selected faculty members will receive summer stipends to develop 
or refine syllabi for the new courses and to assemble materials 
for the sourcebooks. Summer stipends will be awarded for this 
purpose in accordance with established procedures at the College. 


These activities will unfold over a three-year grant period, 
preceded by planning of materials in a pre-grant phase. The 
project begins in the summer of 1991 with the faculty seminar on 
culture, followed by work on curriculum and sourcebooks 
undertaken by seven faculty members. The ACTFL special seminar 
will be held in the fall, followed by a pilot program of testing. 
Experimental recitation sessions will begin in the spring of 
1992. 


The second year will begin with a one-week seminar on the four 
proficiencies. Preliminary assessment of the testing program and 
its application in pilot sections of beginning courses will be 
followed by summer work completing curriculum materials for the 
first-year course sequence. In the fall, the first year of the 
new curriculum will be installed in French, German, Italian, 
Spanish and Russian, and faculty development workshops will focus 
on the integration of proficiency and culture. In the spring of 
1993, third-semester courses will be piloted. 


In the third year, a seminar workshop on a topic to be determined 
will lead to development in detail of the third semester courses, 
sourcebook revision, and the training of new assistants for the 
entire three-course sequence in all languages. In the fall, the 
third semester courses will be introduced, and the first year 
sequence repeated. Results will be formally assessed. 

Evaluation of the program will take place in monthly department 
meetings; enrollment and survey data will be collected along with 
proficiency test results. An external consultant will visit the 
project early in its development and assess the project near its 
end. 


EH-21802 Long Island University 


"Classic Texts of Non-Western Civilizations” 


A one-year faculty study project enabling twenty-five faculty to explore historic, literary, and 
philosophical classics from non-Western cultures with visiting scholars and to integrate these 
works into honors core and other courses. 


Project Director: Jayne S. Werner 
Long Island University 
Brooklyn Campus 
University Plaza 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 
718-488-1057 


Grant Period: September 1994 through August 1996 


Rationale. The purpose of the project is to expand a humanities program strongly focused 
on Western traditions to include primary works from other cultures as well. The faculty 
study will provide familiarity with a common body of knowledge and texts appropriate for 
lower-division courses. 


Context. The Brooklyn Campus of Long Island University (LIU) is a private, medium-sized 
urban institution offering undergraduate programs in the liberal arts and sciences, especially 
health sciences. Most students are first-generation college students and they mirror the 
cultural diversity of the community at large. In 1989, the university initiated a plan to stress 
interactive learning, interdisciplinary studies, and crosscultural perspectives. To implement 
this comprehensive plan for curriculum and faculty development, the college applied for 
outside funding and has received major grants from the Department of Education Title Ili 
program and the Pew Charitable Trusts. The college also participated in the NEH-funded 
Association of American Colleges (AAC) “Engaging Cultural Legacies" project working to 
integrate the content of the year-long English and history core courses in the Honors 
Program. in the second year of this project, the AAC team worked with other faculty 
members to pilot the first English and history mini-cluster and to integrate the freshman 
honors philosophy course into the cluster. The honors program is meant to serve as a 
testing ground for curricular revision that may provide a model for improvement in wider 
sectors of the curriculum. In 1992, LIU received a grant from the Division of Education for 
faculty to study the Ancient Near East, Islam, and sub-Saharan Africa. This project will 
permit faculty to extend their study to other cultures. 


The faculty members asked to participate in the project include faculty teaching in the 
honors core, faculty teaching the humanities courses that students most often take to meet 
general education requirements, AAC project participants, and faculty serving on the 
curriculum committee. A rotation system has been devised to include participants in the 
Title 111 and Pew grants. The faculty study is intended to have a direct impact on honors 
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and general education courses. Three faculty participants’ personal reflections on the impact 
of the current faculty study on their thinking and teaching are included in an appendix, as 
are syllabi for proposed courses resulting from the faculty study experience. Post-colonial 
African Women Writers, and an anthropology course, African Politics in Performance, are 
only two of several proposed courses described in Appendix D. 


Content. The faculty study project will consist of four units of study, each seven weeks 
or one-half semester long and focused on a different culture. Faculty will meet in weekly 
three-hour sessions. In addition to completing assigned readings, they will prepare 
curricular units and reaction papers. Selections for each of the segments will include 
secondary sources to provide context and a variety of primary sources representing literary 
genres and oral traditions from various societies. Within each segment, the first two weeks 
of study will be led by a visiting scholar who will spend the first week discussing the 
cultural context and the second focusing on one or more texts to be read closely. For the 
next three weeks, one of the LIU faculty participants will lead group discussions. A co- 
curricular activity such as a museum visit will also be included at this time. During the final 
two weeks, each participant will prepare model curriculum blocks for subsequently 
integrating the texts studied into a variety of existing courses. In the penultimate session, 
the visiting scholar will return to discuss curricular issues. The final session will be devoted 
to evaluation. 


The common theme for all of these units will be "the quest for individual identity." 
Participants will examine the extent to which identity of the self is an issue in each 
civilization and explore the alternate forms of identification found in societies where self- 
identification is not a central construct. Samples of topics and readings follow. 


Beginning in the fall of 1994, participants will spend a semester studying India and 
Buddhism. in the first unit, Ainslie Embree of Columbia University will lead an exploration 
of the quest for identity in Indian civilization from ancient to modern ti 5. Texts will 
include selections from the Bhagavad-Gita and the Ramayana along with works by Gandhi 
and Desai. 


Irene Bloom of Columbia University will lead the next unit of study focused on Chinese 
civilization. Ancient texts will include the Mencius and the Tao-Te Ching. Works by Lu 
Hsum, Yang Jiang and others will provide contemporary windows on the individual, state, 
society, and culture. 


In the fall of 1995, faculty will turn to Japan and Southeast Asia. Paul Anderer of Columbia 
University will lead the study of Japanese literature beginning with The Tale of the Gengi 
and moving toward the modern period with writings by Soseki’s Kokoro, Abe’s Woman in 
the Dunes, and others. 


The quest for identity in Latin American cultures will be studied in the spring of 1996. Sara 
Castro-Klaren of Johns Hopkins University will direct the segment dedicated to the period 
from 600 to 1600 using texts such as the Popul Vuh, inscriptions, and manuscripts. 
Gabriella Mora of Rutgers University will lead readings of authors such as Borges and 
Argueta to trace gender, national, and cultural identities in their regions. 
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EF-20059 Luther College 
"Development of a Russian Studies Program at Luther College" 


A two-year curriculum development project to develop a Russian 
Studies Program through the addition of a new faculty position, 
enhancement of teaching resources, and faculty development across 
disciplines. 


Project Directors: Norma Hervey 
Bruce Wrightsman 
700 College Drive 
Luther College 
Decorah, IA 52101 
(319) 387-0469 


Grant Period: June 1992 through July 1993 


: The addition of Russian language teaching at the 
college will be an excellent catalyst for coordinating existing 
course offerings in several disciplines touching on Russian and 
Slavic studies. A collaborative program development effort by 
faculty from various disciplines will provide an effective focus 
for cultural issues defined in the college's interdisciplinary core 
curriculum and will at the same time provide a foundation for 
advanced undergraduate study in several disciplines that relate to 
Russian Studies. 


, The Department of Modern Languages and Literatures 
currently offers majors in French, German, Scandinavian Studies, 
and Spanish. Over the last five years the college has reviewed a 
variety of approaches for adding a less commonly taught language to 
the curriculum. Following a committee recommendation, the dean 
appointed a Russian Studies Committee, including representatives 
from the departments of political science, religion/philosophy, 
psychology, history, modern languages, and the library, and asked 
them to propose a program based on the addition of a faculty 
position in Russian language and literature. In addition to 
providing a rigorous course of study in the Russian language, the 
strengthening of Russian Studies is expected to provide a focus for 
interdisciplinary links across the curriculum. Five faculty 
members are now prepared to teach courses as part of a Russian 
studies program, and others have expressed interest in 
participating the program or in introducing Russian-Soviet content 
into their courses. 


Content. The new faculty member appointed with support from NEH 
will teach two courses in introductory Russian and two courses in 
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literature in 1992-1993. In the second year the new faculty member 
will add intermediate language courses. Other courses will be 
determined by the expertise of the individual and the college’s 
needs. The project director will coordinate the activities of this 
individual with those of other faculty in the development of a 
Russian Studies program, including courses from literature, 
history, political science, and religion. For this purpose, the 
project will support a faculty development effort focused on a 
week-long seminar in Russian civilization in the summer of 1992, 
followed by four one-day workshops on disciplinary aspects of an 
integrated program. The fifteen participants in the seminar will 
include faculty who teach in the core humanities program. The 
seminar will focus on major themes in Russian culture and history, 
and the scholar leading it will consult with participants in 
advance before preparing readings and a selective bibliography. 
Other consultants will assist faculty at the college by leading 
workshops on literature and linguistics, on the integration of 
historical and political perspectives, on science and the church in 
Russia, and on the development of interdisciplinary programs. The 
scholar committed for the first of these will aid in arranging the 
following three workshops and assuring continuity throughout. 


The project will include the building of library resources (170 
titles in literature and 72 in history), the addition of five to 
eight classic films, new maps for classroom use, and the purchase 
of basic reference works in the field. The college recently added 
subscriptions to Soviet Studies, Soviet Review, and Slavic Studies, 
and dedicated $2,000 of its library funds in the past year for 
acquisition of works in Russian language and literature. 


Consultants will evaluate the progress of the program, and its 
results will be disseminated and consolidated through the various 
regional networks in which the college already participates. The 
college is committed to making the new position in Russian 
tenurable and to supporting the ongoing costs. The college will 
draw upon its Paideia endowment, established through a previous NEH 
grant, to provide addition resources for faculty development and 
travel. 
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EH-21805 University of Maryland at College Park 
"Honors Core Curriculum in Humanities - Planning Grant" 


A committee of two administrators, seven faculty members and four students will be 
established to explore models for creating a coherent honors core curriculum in the 
humanities. The new honors core will be implemented by fall 1995. 


Project Director: Jane F. Lawrence 
University Honors Program 
Anne Arundel Hall 
University of Maryland, College Park 
College Prk, MD 20742 
(301) 405-6774 


Grant Period: April 1994 through May 1995 


Rationale. The applicant, recognizing that the humanities are uniquely constituted to 
enable students to perceive the interconnected nature of knowledge and culture, will construct 
a humanities core curriculum to provide honors students with greater coherence in their 
general education experience. The applicant seeks to establish common intellectual 
foundations that will build a community of learning addressing traditional academic values, 
students’ changing ethnic composition, and increasing interest in technical and pre- 
professional programs. The courses will focus on fundamental issues of values and meaning 
in an environment conducive to the promotion of critical thinking and rigorous 
imerdisciplinary analysis. 


Context. The University of Maryland at College Park (UMCP), with fall 1993 enrollments 
of 23,500 undergraduates and 9,300 graduate students, is striving to become a leader among 
public research institutions while at the same time providing a more intellectually challenging 
and rigorous education to undergraduates. The state of Maryland has recently provided 
financial assistance to UMCP to permit the facu!ty-student ratio to be lowered, and a new 


The UMCP University Honors Program was reconstituted in 1990 and currently enrolls 
almost ten percent of the undergraduate population. The members of the 1993 entering 
honors class have an average GPA of 3.6 and an average combined SAT of 1270. 
Approximately two-thirds of the participants in the honors program major in disciplines 
outside the humanities. The percentage of minority students in the honors program mirrors 
that of the campus at large. Of the students admitted to the program in fall 1993, sixteen 
Hispanic. During their first and second years, honors students work toward a university 
honors citation which is offered to students who attain an overall cumulative GPA of at least 
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3.2 and complete sixteen credits of honors courses. Upper-division students participate in 
one of thirty-two departmental or college honors programs. These programs emphasize close 
collaboration between faculty and students, and generally culminate in an honors thesis or 


Content. In planning a humanities-based core curriculum for its University Honors 
establish an administrative structure that will fit the new core into the academic framework of 
the campus. To accomplish these ends, the applicant will follow a six-step program that will 
(1) familiarize the members of the Honors Core Curriculum Committee with recent trends in 
core curriculum reform and renewal; (2) prepare and disseminate an Honors Core 
Curriculum Survey to large universities with honors programs; (3) arrange for visits to 
UMCP from the director of the University of Utah Honors Program, and representatives of 
three additional honors programs; (4) prepare a report analyzing the information gathered and 
make recommendations for the establishment of an honors core curriculum at UMCP; (5) 
have the project evaluated; and (6) issue a final report by spring 1995 with recommendations 


for implementation by fall 1995. 


The Honors Core Curriculum Committee will be multidisciplinary. The director and the 
associate director of the University Honors Program will facilitate the activities of the 
committee. The committee will be composed of seven faculty members from a variety of 
disciplines. Among them will be the directors of disciplinary honors programs in Biology 
and History, the chair of the UMCP CORE (General Education) Committee, and a member 
of the Campus Senate Executive Committee. Reflecting a tradition of undergraduate 
participation in the governance of the University Honors Program, four students will also be 
part of the committee. 


The first meeting of the committee will take place in April 1994. Prior to the meeting, the 
committee will have received and reviewed materials on core curricula and honors programs. 
America; Friedman and Jenkins-Friedman, eds., Fostering Academic Excellence Through 
Honors Programs; and Schmitz, Core Curriculum and Cultural Pluralism: A Guide for 
Campus Planners. A draft of the survey on core curricula in honors programs will be 
presented to the committee, and a final version of the survey will be prepared in May for 
mailing by the end of that month. The survey will ask respondents to characterize their 
honors core curricula in terms of content and academic structure, and to assess the success of 
the curriculum with students, faculty, and administrators. The survey forms will be returned 
to UMCP in early summer, and a final report of the survey results will be distributed to the 
committee members in August. In September, invitations will be sent to three exemplary 
honors programs which will be asked to send their honors program directors and a student 
representative to UMCP in October or November. A fourth visit will bring Dr. Richard 
Cummings, director of the honors program at the University of Utah, where the long- 
standing honors program with a core curriculum in a public university is thought to provide 
an especially close model to the existing and anticipated program at UMCP. Dr. Cummings 
will be accompanied by a student representative from his university. 
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In the first week of December 1994, the committee will meet to review and discuss the 
information gathered during the visits. A draft report summarizing the committee’s 
recommendations for the UMCP honors core will be circulated in January 1995, and the 
recommendations of the committee will be finalized by the second week of February. The 
completed report will be circulated during late February and early March to the Honors 
Council, honors faculty, departmental and college honors directors, University Honors 
Program staff, and the Honors Students Executive Council. An open forum will be convened 
by March 15, 1995, to discuss the committee’s final report with the UMCP honors 
community. During the last week of March, the Honors Council will prepare a formal 
response to the report, and a final report, incorporating the recommendations of the Honors 
Council, will be prepared by the project director during April. Dr. Carol Schneider, 
Executive Vice President of the Association of American Colleges, will review the final 
report and visit the campus at this time, offering recommendations for implementing the 
recommendations of the committee and Honors Council. The target date for implementation 
of the recommendations and establishment of the Honors Core Curriculum in the Humanities 
will be the fall semester 1995. 
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EH-21593 Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


"Interactive Shakespeare Classroom Presentation System" 


To develop an interactive computer software system which will allow 
instantaneous and flexible modes of access to electronic texts and 
filmed performances of Shakespearean drama. 


Project Director: Janet H. Murray and Peter S. Donaldson 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Literature Section, 14N-422 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
(617) 253-2094, (617) 253-1447 


Grant Period: October 1992 through September, 1994 


Rationale. The use of film and video in Shakespeare courses 
throughout the United States has increased dramatically in the past 
decade. This development is due, in part, to the wide availability 
of major Shakespeare films on videocassette and to the growing 
emphasis on performance in Shakespearean scholarship and criticism. 
Current technology, however, relies mainly on videocassettes, which 
are slow and cumbersome. The project will contribute to a rich and 
timely convergence of scholarship and teaching through the 
development of an interactive classroom presentation system for 
Shakespearean drama. The interactive videodisc technology will 
link texts and film materials and allow the text to be read in 
relation to its interpretation in performance. The classroom 
environment for teaching Shakespeare will thus be strengthened by 
enhancing pedagogical approaches known to be effective. 


Context. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, located in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, is one of the nation’s leading 
institutions in the area of science and technology. The 
Interactive Shakespeare Classroom Presentation System grows out of 
two other pioneering efforts in educational computing, the 
Shakespeare Project and MIT’s Athena Language Learning Project 
(ALLP) . The Shakespeare Project produced a videodisc with key 
scenes from Hamlet, King Lear, and Macbeth for teaching Shakespeare 
in a performance context. This innovative application of Hypercard 
allows the user to switch between multiple versions of the plays on 
a video monitor while print materials such as the text of the plays 
are available on a computer screen. MIT’s Athena Language Learning 
Project, funded in part by the NEH, has pioneered the use of 
multimedia materials in language learning. ALLP invented more 
exploratory and flexible modes of access which allow students to 
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immerse themselves in authentic foreign languages and cultures. 
Both the Shakespeare Project and AALP have received numerous 
awards. 


The Center for Education Computing Initiative was created in 1991 
under the supervision of the Provost’s office to continue MIT’s 
leadership in educational applications of the computing technology 
established by Project Athena. As a lead project of the CECI, the 
Shakespeare Interactive Classroom Presentation System will have 
strong institutional support. The directors of the Shakespeare 
Project and ALLP began collaborating along with a member of MIT’s 
literature faculty to explore the possibility of an Interactive 
Shakespeare Classroom Presentation System (ISCPS). With seed money 
provided by CECI, a prototype was developed and demonstrated at a 
recent conference to an audience of Shakespeare teachers who were 
very enthusiastic about its potential classroom applications. 


Content. The interactive Shakespeare classroom will, like a 
conventional classroom, be focused on a teacher lecturing to a 
group of students or leading a discussion. A computer, laserdisc 
player, and two screens (one for displaying moving images, the 
other for the text) will be located in the front of the room. The 
size of the screens can range from very small, such as a 
thirteen-inch Macintosh screen, to a large-image projection screen. 
The software to be developed will provide an expandable interface 
that will link published video discs of important Shakespeare 
performances with the authoritative texts. The searching, saving, 
and display capabilities needed to support instructional uses will 
also be included. Twenty-three Shakespeare plays are currently 
available on laserdisc. Fourteen have been tentatively selected 
based on their value for teaching Shakespeare and their usefulness 
in studying performance choices. A final selection of fourteen 
will be made at the first meeting of the advisory board. 

Productions include Hamlet, directed by Olivier (1947); Hamlet, 

directed by Zeffirelli (1990); Henry V, directed by Branagh (1989); 

Macbeth, directed by Polanski (1971); Macbeth, directed by Welles 
(1948); Throne of Blood, directed by Kurosawa (1957); A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, directed by Reinhardt and Dieterle (1935) ; ; Bichard 


III. directed by Olivier (1955); Romeo and Juliet, directed by 
Zeffirelli (1968); , directed by Zeffirelli 


Taming of the Shrew 
(1966); Taming of the Shrew, directed by Taylor; and Twelfth Night. 
directed by Branagh (1988). 


With interactive video disc technology, text can be read in 
relation to its interpretation in performance in ways that were not 
possible befcre. With this technology, materials can be displayed 
Simultaneously on computer or projection screens. The computer is 
able to search for a word in the text, a string of words, or a 
speaker’s name. Through the use of a video controller, the text 
screen can instantly display the passage in which the word or words 
appear. The video controller can move through the disc backwards 
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and forwards at four different speeds, including frame by frame. 
Thus students or teachers could view the selected passage, return 
to the text, or to alternate versions and view, for example, the 
gravedigger scene in the Olivier and Zeffirelli versions of Hamlet. 


With videodisc technology, teachers can program sequences of film 
clips and other materials to illustrate key discussion points with 
a facility comparable to flipping through lecture notecards. 
Computer notecards can be made quickly and stored by the software 
to create a permanent but easily modifiable library of video 
extracts to complement lectures. Comments entered on the card may 
then be linked to the original text. The notecard format permits 
the teacher to choose and save a sequence of any length from one 
word or frame to an entire scene or act, and to place these in the 
computer in any order, with additional text or graphics as desired. 
During a lecture or class discussion, the selections can be played 
by selecting a notecard. The flexibility of the notecard system 
allows the teacher to change the order of the clips, repeat a 
sequence or item, and start and stop whenever necessary. The text 
and performance discs will be indexed so that material to 
illustrate or develop an interpretive idea or suggestion made by 
students could be instantly displayed and discussed. For example, 
if a student were to ask a question like "Where else does Hamlet 
use the word show?", the search function could be used to display 
the relevant scenes and text. 


The software also permits more complex organization of materials 
through templates and portfolios. Templates allow the teacher to 
arrange a series of notecards which have fields available for 
video, textual, and critical materials. Portfolios then provide 
organizing structures, accomodating larger, more complex conceptual 
units. Through the use of templates and portfolios teachers could 
collect, analyze, and present extracts from texts and performances 
organized around a particular theme, character, literary, dramatic 
or cinematic pattern. A complete set of notecards, templates, and 
portfolios covering the major critical and interpretive patterns in 
Romeo and Juliet will be prepared. These will serve as a guide to 
the system and a model for using the software. 


MIT will be introducing the Interactive Shakespeare Presentation 
Classroom as part of regular undergraduate coursework in several 
courses: Shakespeare, Literature and Film, and a seminar, King 
Lear: Text, Performance and Hypertext. The system will be 
evaluated also in courses at American University in Washington, 
D.C. and at Nassau Community College in New York. 


The ISCPS software, which will take two years to plan and cevelop, 
will be distributed through a combination of trade and university 
press publications as well as video software firms. The target 
price will be $250 with a provision for automatic updates for newly 
published Shakespeare discs. 


EF-20129 Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


"No recuerdo: An Interactive Video Disc for Learning Spanish 
Language and Hispanic Culture" 


A two-year project to extend and complete an interactive video 
disc program for use in intermediate Spanish classes. 


Project Director: Doug Morgenstern 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
(617) 253-3061 


Grant Period: October 1992 through September 1994 


Rationale. In the light of the need for Americans to learn 
foreign languages and cultures, educators are looking for ways to 
go beyond the traditional classroom experience and to immerse 
students in authentic linguistic and cultural environments. The 
density and speed of native speech, however, pose many problems 
to learners who need to be supplied with lexical, phonetic, 
social, and cultural information appropriate to their own levels 
of competence. Through the interdctive use of the computer and 
the laser video disc, students can supplement their course work 
and learn authentic speech and cultural information more 
effectively. ‘ 


s. 


Context. The Athena Language Learning Project (ALLP) has 
successfully developed three video discs for learning French and 
Spanish that allow students to immerse themselves in authentic 
language. The French program (a 
narrative) and Dans Je quarter de St. Gervais (a documentary that 
has received partial funding from NEH) have been tested at 
several universities and will be published by the Yale University 
Press in the fall of 1992. Evaluation of these language discs 
indicates that they give students increased confidence in their 
ability to communicate and that they are useful to teachers for 
conveying different communicative skills. In 1991 MIT created 
the Center for Educational Computing Initiatives (CECI) to carry 
out educational applications of computing technology established 
by Project Athena, and opened a state of the art computing 
facility. No recuerdo (I don’t remember) would be developed 
under the auspices of CECI and take advantage of the expertise of 
the ALLP staff. 


After a decade of experimentation, interactive video is rapidly 
becoming affordable by language laboratories. Computer and video 
disc player equipment now costs as little as $2,500 and can be 
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found in many schools and colleges. While early computer 
applications tended to concentrate on grammar and vocabulary 
acquisition, interactive video makes it possible to use the 
computing environment for communicative language learning. 
Computer-controlled video disc systems allow teachers to take 
materials that would be too difficult for students to master in 
linear textual form and to introduce replay, subtitling, and 
glossary aids which can be invoked as the learner needs them. 


In an interactive video, the text, video images, graphics, and 
audio all function synergistically to permit the student to 
experience the authentic use of language in its cultural context. 
The contents of the video disc can be treated like a data base, 
and utterances that are part of the story can be indexed and 
accessed for intensive study. 


Content. offers the learner a simulated stay in 
Bogota, Columbia, including action with real people there as well 
as with Latin Americans playing fictional characters. The 
student takes the role of a reporter who begins with the task of 
researching and writing feature articles about Bogota and then 
follows the story of the disappearance of a distinguished 
Columbian microbiologist, Gonzalo Arenas, who has suffered 
amnesia in an automobile accident. Through a series of 
interviews with various characters structured around common 
topics, such as family, studies, travel, and science, the 
reporter attempts to help Gonzalo'‘recover his memory. 


The program under development would support approximately nine 
classroom hours and twenty-seven hours of assi nts based on 
five lessons. The laser disc contains the full ‘story, still 
photographs of various regions of Columbia, and an additional 
audio track containing questions and answers about specific 
topics and various communicative functions. 


The disc is run by a computer program. The student works with 
two screens, a computer screen for text and graphics and a video 
screen for film and audio. The student can see and hear Spanish 
speakers on the video screen. The computer screen provides a 
simulated environment including representations of a map of 
Bogota, a reporter’s office with telephone, radio, VCR, fax 
machine, a reporter’s notebook, and a clipboard with outlines for 
sending notes to the editor. The computer screen is used to 
present texts for various purposes: (1) response choices for 
students’ side of the simulated conversations with the story 
characters, (2) correspondence with the newspaper editor, and (3) 
cultural notes providing background information and orientation 
on Hispanic culture. The unfolding of the narrative, which 
contains divergent paths and multiple endings, is determined by 
the text-based choices students make while questioning and 
responding to Gonzalo, the scientist, and Elena, a Columbian 
woman, during the simulated interviews. Embedded in these 
choices are elements related to the cultural notes that the 
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learner can access at will. 


The emphasis of non-scripted authentic speech with natural 
redundancies, hesitations, pauses, and filler words offers the 
student the opportunity for listening comprehension. The 
program’s manipulation tools, such as instant repetition, and 
reference tools, such as transcription and glossing, permit 
learners to gain confidence in confronting native speech that 
would be overwhelming in ordinary circumstances. All vocabulary 
is introduced in the context of the narrative segments and 
documentary exploration; retention is aided by the repetitions in 
various modes of delivery: textual, audio, and audio-visual. 

The program is also intended to offer a realistic view of 
Columbia, the most diverse Hispanic country in Latin America, 
with a strong Spanish linguistic and cultural heritage in 
combination with indigenous African and Andean populations. This 
is presented through the narrative and cultural notes and textual 
annotations on Columbia, Mexico, and Venezuela where parts of the 
story take place. The present proposal includes plans to expand 
information on Columbia by creating walking tours of Bogota that 
allow the learner vicarious contact with individuals in different 
walks of life and with the complex ambience of architectural 
styles. 


Throughout the learner is obliged to focus on meaning while 
reading the descriptions of culture, as well as the material 
faxed by the newspaper editor. Writing is also essential to the 
program. The reporter creates reports and articles to fax to the 
editor; these are based on templates, which the computer scans 
for key words and phrases. This rudimentary processing 
determines what kinds of messages the editor (the computer) will 
fax back to the reporter (the student), but it te the teacher who 
will subsequently judge the content and grammatical accuracy of 
the students’ written work. Students can make hard copies of 
their reports and articles to take to class, or supply them to 
the teacher as disc files. 


A student workbook and faculty guide would be created as 
traditional print ancillaries, supplementing the laser and 
computer disks. The student workbook would consist of a general 
orientation to the program (including explanations of computer 
tools available), assignments keyed to the particular phasee in 
the program, and a diary for students to complete in their roles 
of reporters. The faculty guide would include a technical 
orientation for using the program as well as scene synopses and 
complete transcripts of all the audio tracks, as well as 
suggested classroom activities. 


The current proposal builds upon work that has already been 
accomplished; the video disc has been produced and the 
transcription and glossary have been prepared. In addition, work 
is currently underway with funding from Consortium for Language 
Teaching and Learning to begin the adaptation from the IBM 
configuration at the Athena Project to the more affordable 
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Macintosh. Through the funding from this grant, the design and 
programming of the Macintosh version would be completed; the 
workbook and faculty guide would be developed; and the cultural 
notes would be expanded. A proposed evaluation has already been 
funded by Annenberg/CPB. The program has been piloted with 
students at MIT (whose evaluations were positive) and would be 
tested at five other university sites. The project directors 
would work with an advisory board and with the staff at the 
Language Resource Center and the Center for Educational Computing 
Initiatives. 


EF-20135 Modern Language Association 


"Language Teaching and Learning in Coherent Sequences: A 
National Conference and Plan for Implementation" 


A one-year project by a coalition of nineteen professional 
organizations of language specialists including a conference to 
identify crucial sequencing and articulation issues for second 
language teaching and iearning at all levels of instruction. 


Project Director: \ John W. Cross 
Modern Language Association 
New York, NY 10003 
(212) 614-6320 


Grant Period: November 1992 through December 1994 


Rationale. There is growing recognition of the need for greater 
efficiency in language instruction and greater clarity about what 
students can be expected to know at various stages of 
instruction. The coalition believes the concept of 
sequence--within a course, between courses, and within a larger 
curricular framework--can be a particularly productive way of 
organizing the field’s thinking at this time. Acting on behalf 
of the coalition of nineteen professional organizations of 
language specialists, the MLA will host a conf to develop 
recommendations for second language teaching learning at all. 
levels of instruction and to carry out follow-up activities. The 
project will not promote a particular method or approach to 
language teaching; it will focus instead on the.coherence and 
continuity of language study in schools, colleges, and 
universities and the transition between levels of education. The 
project is timely because it comes at a moment of growing 
recognition of the importance of foreign language study in 
American! ‘education and at a time when new developments in 
language acquisition theory and methodology have proved 
effective: + The project will provide leadership for teachers, 
state and local agencies, and national organizations as they plan 
for the future. | 


. The Modern Language Association (MLA) has been engaged 
in foreign language projects since the 1950s when it developed a 
number of studies, projects, and curricular models, and laid 
groundwork for the National Defense Education Act of 1958. The 
MLA also supported the founding in 1966 of the American Council 
on the Teachers of Foreign Languages (ACTFL). MLA’s foreign 
language interests are represented by the Associated Departments 
of Foreign Languages (ADFL) which holds yearly seminars and 
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publishes the ADFL Bulletin on foreign language issues. 


The current project is being developed at a time of record levels 
of student demand for language study. Using the concept of 
functional proficiency, educators have worked to define 
achievement in terms of how students can use a language rather 
than in terms of the years of study they have completed. A set 
of proficiency guidelines developed by ACTFL in 1986 has provided 
teachers with a common standard of measurement and a vocabulary 
for discussing and assessing performance through, for instance, 
oral proficiency interviews. In some states, the process of 
translating the guidelines into standards and into curriculum 
frameworks has led ito changes in instruction, assessments, 
textbooks, teacher certification, and teacher preparation. 


In a number of state colleges, language educators have cooperated 
with school teachers to ensure the smooth transition from school 
to college language programs. This.coalition would build on the 
efforts of California, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, 
Minnesota, New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma and Texas to 
coordinate levels of the language curriculum. The Coalition 
would benefit from accomplishments such as the development of 
standards for teachers by the American Association of Teachers of 
French, and models of collaboration such as the regional 
articulation project sponsored by the College Board and ACTFL in 
New England. 


The organizations participating in this project represent some 
70,000 teachers at all levels of education and include the 
associations of teachers of Arabic, Chinese, French, German, 
Italian, Japanese, Russian, Slavic and East languages, 
and Spanish and Portuguese. The group also inchdes the 
Conferences on the Teaching of Foreign Languages (from the 
Northeast, the Central States, and the Pacific Northwest) plus 
the Academic Alliances in Foreign Languages and Literatures, the 
Center for Applied Linguistics, the National Council of State 
Supervisors of Foreign Languages, the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations, ACTFL, ADFL, and the 
Modern Language Association. These are all members of the Joint 
National Committee for Languages organized in 1972 to help 
promote the cause of foreign language study among a wider public. 
Work on the current proposal, begun at meetings attended by 
representatives of the organizations in 1987-88, transcends the 
work of any single organization and addresses issues in both 
commonly and less commonly taught languages. 


Representatives of the sponsoring organizations would come to the 
conference with substantial agreement on these basic premises: 

(1) Functional ability in another language includes use of the 
language in reading, listening, speaking, and writing plus an 
understanding of the culture. (2) Effective use of language 
involves knowledge, competence, and performance. It includes and 
connects orality and literacy in language and culture. (3) 
Instruction should cover a broad range of language uses, 
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including literary language and the functional language of 
private and public discourse. 


Beyond these premises, consensus is emerging on a number of key 
assumptions: (1) Acquisition of a foreign language through 
instruction is dependent on length of study. As more and more 
states mandate language instruction for younger learners in 
elementary schools, for example, curricular coherence over a 
significantly extended sequence becomes critical. To ensure that 
students will reap the benefits of extended learning, solid 
connections must be made between the various levels of 
instruction. (2) Intensive courses and immersion programs have 
generally been very, successful but are not yet widespread. 
Programs should be carefully evaluated and ways of overcoming 
institutional barriers and deterents should be codified and 
disseminated. (3) Language learning and content learning must be 
linked. The focus on learning a language through subject matter 
now prevelant at the higher education level should be extended 
throughout the instructional sequence. 


Content. Funding has been provided for the meeting of the 
working committee in December of 1992, the meeting of a coalition 
conference in October 1993, and editing and distribution of 
papers prepared for the conference. A working committee 
consisting of representatives of seven of the sponsoring 
organizations will meet in December 1992. The committee will 
draw up a list of topics for six major papers to be discussed at 
the October 1993 conference and will select the scholars and 
practitioners who will be commissioned to write the papers. The 
goals of the conference include building cons on ways to 
help students of diverse backgrounds and interests acquire the 
linguistic competence and the knowledge of other cultures they 
will need in the twenty-first century. The activities are 
directed toward the achievement of practical agreement on 
sequences of language teaching across all levels.of instruction. 
The commissioned papers will identify the most significant 
obstacles to consensus, and suggest ways to overcome these 
obstacles to achieve agreement. The conference will confirm the 
issues involved and inaugurate discussions that can be expected 
to continue within the field after the conference. 


Examples of the kinds of obstacles to consensus that might be 
discussed are: institutional problems, theoretical disagreements 
concerning second language acquisition, disagreements concerning 
optimal age for various aspects of language study, discussions on 
relative emphasis among learning objectives (reading, listening, 
speaking, writing), conflicting concepts of culture, 
disagreements on approaches to assessment, difficulties affecting 
the development of programs in the less commonly taught 
languages. 


The authors of the papers and the precise issues they will be 
asked to deal with will be determined by the working committee. 
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Papers will be commissioned in January 1993, and authors will be 
given instructions concerning format, length, bibliography, and 
due date for their papers. The working committee will also 
identify likely participants in the conference and will select a 
site and draw up the agenda for the conference. Prior to the 
conference the committee will also collect and reproduce 
information about model projects and will assemble an essential 
bibliography of works in the field. 
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Ew-20053 Nassau Community College 


"Education for the 21st Century: Multidisciplinary General 
Education Liberal Arts Project in Science and the Humanities” 


A two-year course development and faculty training project for 
seventy faculty to design and prepare to teach three new 
multidisciplinary general education courses and to establish 
course clusters across the disciplines. 


Project Director: Linda Schneider 
Nassau Community College 
Sociology Department 
Garden City, NY 11530 
(516) 222-7454 


Grant Period: January 1993 through December 1995 


Rationale. Most New York state (SUNY) four-year colleges have 
already created "integrative" general education curricula. In 
order to better coordinate Nassau Community College (Nassau) 
programs with the senior colleges, as well as to give coherence 
and focus to Nassau’s liberal arts programs, this college will 
create an inclusive, integrative five-course Multidisciplinary 
General Education core (MGE). At present liberal arts programs 
at Nassau, which have a very large enrollment, have no 
departmental “home” and lack effective curricular guidelines and 
advisory support for students. This is in contrast to the 
state-registered career programs which have stringent course 
requirements and effective oversight. The new core, which is 
required of students in the MGE Project and open to all others, 
is expected to remedy these problems, while updating a 
twenty-year-old distribution requirement system and establishing 
a standard that will influence general education for all of 
Nassau’s degree programs. In addition, through the MGE project 
the liberal arts will develop a core faculty constituency whose 
responsibilities include student advisement. 


Context. Nassau is the largest community college in the state of 
New York and one of the largest single-campus community colleges 
in the United States. It is also the largest undergraduate 
college and the third largest higher education institution in New 
York State. The college enrolls 23,000 students in twenty-nine 
academic departments. About one-half of this number are 
full-time students; more than one-fourth are over the age of 
twenty-five; eighteen percent are members of ethnic minorities. 
The college offers associate degrees in the arts and sciences and 
in applied science, as well as certificate and continuing 
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education programs. Approximately forty-seven percent of the 
student body is enrolled in liberal arts programs, which serve 
students who are "undecided" about a career track as well as 
students who intend to transfer to four-year institutions. 


Two courses, which will be included in the new MGE core, have 
already been developed with support from NEH and are standard 
offerings: MDC 101 and MDC 102, The Making of the Modern Mind I 
and II. MDC 101 focuses on nineteenthand early twentieth-century 
science and social science, introducing students to the work of 
Darwin, Marx, Freud, and Einstein, among others. MDC 102 
examines the work of early twentieth-century artists, writers and 
philosophers, focusing on their responses to modern scientific 
and social thought. In addition, more than seventy members of 
the faculty, including many from the sciences and mathematics, 
have already participated in multidisciplinary faculty seminars 
under the leadership of several of the individuals who will guide 
this project. 


Content. The goals of the project include designing three new 
multidisciplinary curses through faculty development seminars; 
preparing additional faculty to teach them in faculty training 
workshops; and forging substantive links across the disciplines 
through a series of Disciplinary Cluster Courses. In the 
Disciplinary Studies Clusters a single group of students will be 
simultaneously registered in three disciplinary courses: a 
laboratory science, a social science, and a humanities course, 
each taught by an instructor from that discipline. These 
clusters explicitly address the contrasting ways the sciences, 
social sciences, and humanities pose and solve problems, as well 
as their distinctive ways of testing validity. The three 
instructors for each cluster will participate as a team in 
faculty development activities and also meet on a biweekly basis 
during the semester in which they offer the courses. 


Funding will also support released time for four faculty members 
to administer this complex project. Responsibilities are 
described for a faculty seminar director, a resource director, 
and a Disciplinary Studies Cluster coordinator in addition to the 
MGE project director. 


Faculty seminars to develop MDC 100, World Cultures, MDC 103, 
Major Ideas in the Post-Modern World, and MDC 201, Issues in 
Science and Society, will meet weekly for three-hour sessions in 
the spring of 1993 and in the fall of 1993. In these planning 
seminars faculty will discuss the integration of appropriate 
science and humanities material, choose topics to cover, select 
readings, and assure the conceptual coherence of the course 
outlines. There will be two outside consultants for each new 
course. Faculty will also make presentations and lead 
discussions based on assigned readings. 


MDC 100, World Cultures, provides an introduction to selected 
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historical and contemporary societies from the viewpoints of the 
social sciences, the humanities, and the sciences. The course 
explores the rise and development of civilizations ir the context 
of environment, climate, population, and changing technologies. 
Following an overview of human evolutionary history, students 
will examine the evolution of culture from the neolithic to the 
present in Egypt and Mexico, and will study Japan from the 
emergence of a distinctive Japanese culture to the present. The 
units on Egypt and Mexico explore the reciprocal relations 
between the land and human settlement and examine the interaction 
between ecology and culture. In the study of Egypt, such topics 
as "Art, Science, and Religion,” "Egypt and the Ancient World: 
Reciprocal Influences," "Egypt and Islam," and "Egypt Today" are 
also included. "The Aztecs," "The Spanish Conquest," and "Modern 
Mexico" are among the topics on Mexico. The topics concerning 
Japan include "The Emergence of Japanese Culture," “Japan and the 
West," and “Japan in Defeat and Victory." Students would briefly 
consider the contemporary American perspective on Egypt, Mexico, 
and Japan at the conclusion of the relevant unit. The concluding 
topic for the course itself is: "A Global Society?" Each of the 
three nations central to the course will be revisited in order to 
look at specific case studies from the perspective of a global 
economy, polity, culture, and ecology. 


A preliminary bibliography for participants in the course 
development seminar is provided and organized into broad 
categories such as "Biology, Environment, and Culture” and 
"Cultural Syntheses." A representative selection of the material 
listed under these headings includes such diverse material as 
Amme rman and Cavalli- Sforza’ s 


the Modaen Moria. Reischauer’s The Japanese, and Paz’s The 
Labyrinth of Solitude: Life and Thought in Mexico. 


MDC 103, Major Ideas in the Post-Modern World, was conceived as 
an extension of the concerns of MDC 101 and 102, The Making of 
the Modern Mind I and II. MDC 103 differs in that its focus is 
global, rather than exclusively Western, in keeping with the 
increasingly international nature of intellectual discourse in 
the late twentieth century. Students will take up the topics 
covered in MDC 103 and the questions posed by the course against 
the background established in the study of the Western tradition 
in MDC 101 and 102. Among the goals of MDC 103 are the 
preparation of students to be informed citizens in a world 
transformed by new scientific perspectives and influenced by the 
questioning of Modernist views of truth and progress. The course 
opens with a look at "The Eclipse of Modernity: Post-Modern 
Discontinuities.”" In the next section, entitled "The Post-Modern 
Deconstruction of Self, Society, and Nature," students will be 
asked to consider questions concerning self, society, and nature: 
What is human?, What is community?, and Can we predict and 
control nature? Readings for this unit, to be chosen from an 
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extensive list prepared for the faculty study, might include the 
works of Achebe, Barthelme, Beckett, and Borges, and selections 
from such texts as Giddens’ 28 or 
Jowitt’s New World Disorder: The Leninist Extinction. The 
response to this unit is one entitled "Post-Modern 
Reconstructions of Self, Society, and Nature." Readings for the 
faculty seminar and for students in the course include such works 
as Marquez’s Chronicle of a Death Foretold, Brennan’ s ‘Salman 
Rushdie and the Third World, and Gleick’s 

Science. The course concludes with "The Global ‘Villager as 
Artist, Citizen, and Scientist: Case Studies." Among the 
figures selected for the case studies are John Cage, Boris 
Yeltsin, and Fang Lizhi. The faculty development seminar will 
follow the model for MDC 100, with presentations by participants 
and consultants. 


The third course, MDC 201, Issues in Science and Society, will 
use a case study approach to introduce students to advances in 
science and technology which have major social impact. This 
capstone course addresses topics such as the local and global 
environmental impacts of technology, related policy issues, and 
the ethical dilemmas posed by innovations in the applied 
sciences. In the faculty seminar, prior to developing the cases, 
participants will investigate science and society courses at 
other colleges and will establish the balance of science, social 
science, and philosophy for MDC 201 in relation to disciplinary 
courses already taught at Nassau. 


Once the courses are developed faculty will "take" them in 
Faculty Training Seminars which will meet weekly for three hours 
for fifteen weeks and will call for at least six hours a week of 
preparatory work. Participants will read and discuss ali 
material to be assigned to students. They will also read 
extensive supplementary material, discuss appropriate 

prepare class materials, and further refine the course syllabi. 


Week-long Training Workshops for faculty wishing to participate 
in Disciplinary Course Clusters will be offered in May during 
each year of the project. Workshops will meet for five hours per 
day for five days, with required preparatory reading. Based on 
readings and discussion of common texts, such as selections from 
Freud's Civilization and Its Discontents, participants will work 
to clarify their understanding of their own disciplines’ 
perspectives and to become acquainted with the nature of inquiry 
in the other disciplines in the cluster team. 


During the period of the project MDC 103 and 201 will be offered 
in each of four semesters, beginning in spring 1994 with two 
sections of each. As faculty training progresses, sections will 
be added. By the fall of 1995 four sections of each will be 
offered. MDC 100 will first be offered in the fall of 1994, with 
two sections; three sections will be run in the spring and four 
the following fall. A total of 850 students will participate in 
these courses during the period of the grant. Three hundred 
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students will be enrolled in Disciplinary Studies Cluster courses 
during the same period. In addition to installing the new 
courses in the curriculum, Nassau will support the project 
through programs to recruit and advise MGE students, to assess 
MGE courses, curriculum, and faculty, and to establish liasions 
with four-year colleges to assure transfer of credit for MGE 
graduates. 


Evaluation by an outside consultant will take place throughout 
the project as well as at its conclusion. Plans for 
dissemination include participation in panels at conferences and 
the publication of articles through ERIC and elsewhere. 
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EH-21598 Newberry Library 


"Indian Voices in the Academy: A Program of Seminars, Fellowships and 
Publications" 


A three-year project to hold nine one-week seminars on topics in Indian 
history, each enrolling twenty faculty from tribal colleges and other 
institutions, at the Newberry and at tribal colleges. 


Project Director: Frederick E. Hoxie 
The Newberry Library 
60 West Walton Street 


Chicago, IL 60610 
(312) 943-9090 


Grant Period: January 1993 through January 1996 


Rationale. The teaching of American Indian history in the undergraduate 
curriculum will be enriched by bringing together teachers from tribal colleges 
with teachers from other institutions and by drawiag upon the unique primary 
sources, artifacts, and authorities available for the study of Indian history 
and culture at tribal colleges. 


Context. A spate of new publications and a growing number of undergraduate 
courses testify to the vitality and growth of native American history as a 
field of research and teaching. While historical study of American Indian 
communities has grown, higher education has expanded within them. In 1932 
there were fifty-two American Indian college graduates in the United States. 
Since 1968, when the first Indian-controlled college opened (Navajo Community 
College), the number of American Indian undergraduates has grown rapidly. 


In spite of this growth, teaching and scholarship in native American history 
suffers from critical weaknesses. Indians studying in tribal colleges find 
their library research facilities and their access to active scholars limited. 
At the same time, teachers elsewhere who seek to enlarge their knowledge of 
native American history have no sccess to the rich authentic sources for this 
subject that are available in the communities and reservations where the tribal 
colleges are situated. 


The Newberry Library has promoted research and teaching by and about American 
Indians. The D’Arcy McNickle Center for the History of the American Indian was 
founded in 1972, taking advantage of collections developed since the turn of 
the century. In addition to its major research projects and public 
exhibitions, the center has sponsored a series of institutes, seminars, and 
workshops for teachers at al) levels from elementary school to university, and 
has promoted the distribution of education materials by a regular program of 


publications and newsletters. The majority of members of the advisory council 
of the center are Indian. 


The Newberry Library is therefore especially suited to meet current needs in 
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the field of teaching American Indian history, which are: (1) the need to 
provide more opportunities for professional development, especially for faculty 
at tribal colleges, (2) the need for teaching materials in Ind'4an history that 
draw on recent scholarly advances and on the perspectives of Indian communities 
and educators, (3) the need for teachers and scholars at all institutions to 
make more effective use of library resources and to share unique resources at 
individual tribal libraries, (4) the need for collaboration among teachers and 
scholars at tribal colleges and at research universities; and (5) the need to 
increase the number of native American scholars with Ph.D.s (currently fifty in 
history, English, and anthropology combined). 


Beginning in the fall of 1991, the director of the D’Arcy McNickle Center began 
discussing plans for a series of seminars with members of the center’s advisory 
council and with tribal council personnel. A plan emerged in which tribal 
colleges in Wisconsin (Lac Courte Oreilles), Montana (Sinte Gleska), South 
Dakota (Oglala Lakota), and Arizona (Navajo Community College) would host 
seminars in addition to those to be offered at the Newberry Library. 


Content. The core of the project is a three-year series of seminars, one per 
year at the Newberry Library and one per year at a tribal college (a new 
location and new subject matter each year). The participants will be 
encouraged to attend at least two seminars. No more than two faculty will be 
accepted from a given institution, but teams of two will be encouraged. 


One seminar in each year will focus on local history and will be held on an 
Indian reservation. These seminars will explore the local history of Indian 
communities since the mid- nineteenth century. Each will seek to use the local 
history available for study at the host institution as a model for the study of 
local history in other tribal settings, thus making it useful for all 


participants. 


Among the approaches to local history the seminars will explore are 
genealogical research, oral history, music, religious life, the interpretation 
of historic sites and material culture, the history of labor and economic 
development, reservation politics, and migration. Seminar leaders will include 
the project director and an assistant director, Brenda K. Manuelito, other 
university scholars in the field, and American Indian elders who. have worked 
with academic historians. These leaders will review published literature on 
the topics to be covered, share the results of their own research, and 
introduce participants to classroom methods currently being used in tribal 
college settings. Ina final session at each of these local history seminars, 
a specialist in American Indian libraries and archives, Cheryl Metoyer-Duran of 
UCLA, will provide an assessment of the host tribal college’s holdings and 
discuss with participants how these resources could be utlized for research in 
local history by faculty, students, and visiting researchers. 


Among the key challenges described in the general narrative are the sensitivity 
of certain issues, especially in classroom teaching, where local history is, in 
@ palpable sense, “national” history. How can the perspectives of respected 
local elders be integrated into a college course that is also dwsigned to teach 
critical skills and help students to articulate individual points of view? How 
should the relationship between Indian communities and the larger community of 
all citizens of the United States be portrayed at tribal colleges? This 
project will open a dialogue on these issues while focusing attention on 
subject matter of agreed-upon importance. 
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Year I--lLocal History Seminar: Lac Courte Oreilles 


In May 1993 the local history seminar will be held at Lac Courte Oreilles 
Ojibwa Community College in Hayward, Wisconsin. It will begin in an evening 
session introducing Ojibwa history, with a discussion of approaches focusing on 
music, economic life, and social history; the usefulness of historic sites, 
museums, and artifacts for the undergraduate curriculum; and the contribution 
of tribal elders and other oral sources for the history of the reservation. 


The first full day of the seminar will focus on the curriculum taught at the 
Lac Courte Oreilles College. The head of the Native American Studies 
Department will discuss the method developed at the college for bringing elders 
into contact with students. The function of music as a vehicle for studying 
the history of the Ojibwa and of North American Indians will then be presented 
by Thomas Vennum of the Smithsonian Institution, followed by films reflecting 
diverse tribal identities ad films made specifically to preserve local Ojibwa 
history. On the second day Vennum will discuss natural resources and economic 
life, focusing on the decline of rice cultivation and conflicts over the 
fishing rights of the Chippewa tribe. 


The third day will be spent on Madeline Island along the Southern shore of Lake 
Superior, an ancient Ojibwa trading site that became a center of the fur trade 
in the seventeenth century, a French fort in the eighteenth century, and a 
crossroads for European and Indian merchants on the Great Lakes in the 
nineteenth century. The study of artifacts (presented by Vennum) will be 
integrated with the study of the island’s role in Ojibwa history. On the 
fourth day Helen Hornbeck Tanner will discuss her Atlas of Great Lakes History) 
and lead the study of the use of maps and of the importance of native language 
and place names. 


The fifth and last day of the seminar will begin with a report on a study of 
the Lac Courte Oreilles College Library by Cheryl iletoyer-Duran and an analysis 
of how its resources might be put to most effective use in teaching and 
research. 


Year II--Local History Seminar: Crow 


The June 1994 seminar will begin with a presentation of methods used to teach 
Crow history at the Little Big Horn College at Crow Agency, Montana. and with a 
discussion led by Fred Hoxie on issues similar to those raised at Laz Courte 
Oreilles i. the first year of the local history seminar. 


The Crow Studies faculty at Little Big Horn College will present their program 
in fuller detail, and the participants will compare the approach described with 
their own. Topics to be covered will include the integration of oral testimony 
with the written record and the differences in teaching that arise from the 
presence of elders. The afternoon session will focus on a presentation by two 
community elders and Fred Hoxie of the major events in the history of the Crow 
reservation since the founding of the Crow Agency in 1884. The day will end 
with tours of local battle sites conducted by Joe Medicine Crow, Barney Old 
Coyote, and Tim Bernardis of the college, followed by a discussion of how 
battle sites may be presented in teaching. 


On the second day, an elder will discuss the role of clans and reservation 
communities in resisting outside pressures. Elders’ discussion of oral history 
and genealogy will be complemented by Fred Hoxie’s discussion of manuscript 
returns from the federal census. A presentation by the teacher of a course on 
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“writing your family history" will be followed by discussion of efforts to 


present tribal history in film, including Warrior Chiefs in a New Age by Crow 
film maker Dean Bear Claw. 


The third day will be spent visiting historic sites: Saint Xavier mission, the 
site of Fort C. F. Smith, the Pretty Eagle fasting site, the Big Metal Site in 
the Big Horn canyon (site of an important tribal story), and the Plenty Coups 
Museum in Pryor. Interpretations will be provided by elders and seminar 
leaders. 


The fourth day will focus on legal history, including major cases that led to 
research into tribal history and on the diversity of religious views within the 
tribal community. The discussion of religion, led by Peter Nabokov, an 
anthropologist at the University of Wisconsin, will lead to questions about how 
diversity of belief is treated in the tribal college context. Discussion will 
also turn to the possibilities for developing authoritative commentaries for 
use elsewhere comparable to the volume, Lakota Star Knowledge, assembled for 
Classroom use as a gloss on Black Elk Speaks by faculty at Sinte Gleska College 
on the Rosebud Sioux Reservation. 


The fifth and last day will serve, as at Lac Courte Oreilles, to assess the 
resources of the college’s research resources and to describe the history of 
the library and its archival and oral history programs, and to make comparisons 
with participants’ home libraries and archives. 


The seminar will conclude with exploration of the issues relating local history 
and Indian history more generally. How would the teaching of the history of 
local communities enhance a college’s educational missions? Would such study 
impinge on accepted ideas of community life and values? 


Year Ili--Local History Seminar: Navajo 


The introductory session of the third local history seminar, to be held at 
Chinle, New Mexico, in June 1995, will be similar in format to that employed at 
Lac Courte Oreilles and at Little Big Horn College, with a particular focus on 
the relationship between the Navajo Community College’s Dine philosophy of 
learning and the study of reservation history. 


In the first full day session at the Navajo Community College in Tsaile, 
Arizona, David Begay and other members of the college faculty will expand upon 
the Dine philosophy and its consequences for research and teaching. What new 
questions does it raise? What new sources does it suggest? The group will be 
asked to respond to the question: “Does a course in reservation history have a 
different function than a general course in tribal culture or a survey of 
American history?" The afternoon will focus on the pregentation of the event 
that created the modern Navajo reservation--the return of the Navajo people 
from their imprisonment at Bosque Redondo--as presented in the tribal college 
curriculum. Films representing points of view on Indian history will be viewed 
in the evening. Contrary Warrior ‘on Crow), The Modern Navajo, A Weave of 
Time, and The Fourth World of ts Noni are among those being considered. 


On the second day Peter Iverson -* Arizona State University will focus on 
modern Navajo leadership and the .ceatment of tribal politics in the NCC 
curriculum. David Wilkins, a professor at the University of Arizona who 
formerly taught at NCC will describe how Navajo tribal government is presented 
in courses at both institutions. A round table session in the evening will 
bring participants together with NCC’s board of regents and officials from the 
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Navajo Department of Education to discuss the relationship between programs 
there and in other parts of the United States. 


The third day will be spent visiting historic sites in Canyon de Chelly, with a 
commentary by Harry Walters of the NCC on how the canyon can be used to teach 
about the Navajo’s battles in the 1860s, the long walk, and the reservation 
era. Comparisons will be made with the use of other sites relating to tribal 
history taught elsewhere, in a discussion led by Walters and Hoxie. 


The fourth day will focus on economic history, including the history of mineral 
leasing, stock raising, agriculture, and entrepreneurship. The joint venture 
of the Holiday Inn Corporation and the Navajo Nation at Chinle will be visited, 
with commentary by Peter Iverson and NCC faculty, and participants will meet 
with NCC students. 


The fifth and final day will, as in previous years, focus on the use of 
specific library and archival resources at NCC, with the help of evaluation by 
the same consultant invited to previous seminar sites. 


Annual) Seminare at the Newberry Library. 


In January 1994, a seminar will be held at the Newberry, under the direction of 
Fred Hoxie, who will lead discussions with the assistance of Richard Sst. 
Germaine, Associate Professor, Department of Education Foundation, University 
of Wisconsin, Eau Claire. The central topic, “Indian Leaders and Indian 
Identity: A Tension Through Time," will be introduced by R. David Edmunds of 
the University of Indiana. The seminar will explore how pressures on Indian 
leaders have produced new versions of Indian community identity during the past 
five hundred years. The various sources for studying the topic will be 
introduced, including those of the Newberry Library and those (including oral 
interviews with tribal leaders) available in the Indian community. 


The first day will be used to survey the organization of Indian communities at 
the time of European contact, focusing on the role of consensus, the split 
between peace chiefs and war chiefs, and the role of women, clans, and other 
social factors in decision making. Comparison with European concepts will lead 
to a survey of the colonial era and the early nineteenth century and the 
emergence of a condition of economic and political dependency. The explanation 
of these developments in current scholarship might then be related to themes 
used in teaching. 


The second day, beginning with a presentation by St. Germaine, will explore in 
further detail who the leaders are in Indian communities and how various 
interest groups wield power. The afternoon session will focus on the role of 
leaders in guiding cultural change. Reading will include studies drawn from 


American Indian Leaders: Studies in Diversity, edited by R. David Edmunds, and 
the study published by Americans for Indian Opportunity under the title, To 


Films portraying Indian leadership will be shown in the evening. 


The third day will be devoted primarily to individual ~esearch conferences and 
development of individual curriculum or writing projects. The fourth day will 
return to the relationship between tribal identity and leadership, as affected 
by the pressures of contomporary society. The morning presentation will be by 
Richard Trudell. Discussion in the afternoon will center on a presentation of 
D’Arcy McNickle’s Wind From an Enemy Sky, a novel that reflects on the limited 
choices available to contemporary Indian leaders. The fifth day will combine 
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work on individual projects and a group discussion of the issue of leadership 
and its potential for broadening or narrowing the perspective of tribal 
communities. Saturday will be available for continued research. 


In January 1995 and again in January 1996, a seminar will be held at the 
Newberry focussing on the experience of women in American Indian societies. 
Opening with issues of definition and method, the seminar will review the 
resources available for the historical study of women’s roles and the changes 
that cultural contact and adaptation have produced. The importance of these 
issues in a tribal college curriculum will be explored in the preliminary 
session. 


The seminar will trace the mediating roles played by women among tribes and 
between tribes and the United States and will examine the impact of various 
women’s movements in the twentieth century. The history of Indian women in 
boarding school will be followed by examination of the images of Indian women 
presented in films. Readings will include Polingaysi Qoyawayama‘s No Turning 
Back: A Hopi Woman's Struggle to Live in Two Worlds, Patricia Albers and 
Beatrice Medicine’s The Hidden Half: Studies of Plains Indian Women, Fred 


Eggan’s collection of articles entitled Social) Anthropology of North American 
Tribes, and articles on health and illness and women’s education. The formal 


program of the seminar will end with a review of the subject based on its 
implications for the undergraduate curriculua. 


In addition to the seminars, a program of summer fellowships for tribal 
colleges and Indian studies faculty. Fellows will come for periods of two 
weeks to two months to pursue individual programs of research on any Indian 
history subject relevant to course design, teaching, or professional 
development. The total support requested for this element of the program 
amounts to twelve months each year to be divided among the individuals applying. 


The Newberry will use its newsletter, Meeting Ground, and its series of 


occasional papers to disseminate materials from the seminars to a wider 
audience of teachers and scholars. 
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EH-21810 Northern Virginia Community College 
"An Interdisciplinary Study of Islamic History and Culture" 


A six-week faculty study project for fifteen faculty from the five campuses of Northern 
Virginia Community College (NVCC) to explore central topics in Islamic history and culture. 


Project Director: Charles T. Evans 
Division of Humanities, Loudoun Campus 
Northern Virginia Community College 
1000 Harry Flood Byrd Highway 
Sterling, VA 20164-8699 
703-450-2520 


Grant Period: March 1994 through May 1995 


Rationale. The purpose of the project is to enable faculty to study Islam as the nexus of a 
global culture that has been important in the development of Western civilization and that 
continues to play a major role in world affairs. Islam is viewed as "a global culture and a 
global connector of cultures," reaching from Africa to China and Turkey to the United 
States. The project will encourage faculty to integrate material on Islam into their courses, 
allow the college significantly to increase library holdin;’s on Islamic cultures, and increase 
knowledge of Islam across the campus through a panel © «.:' sion by Islamic faculty and an 
extended post-seminar discussion conducted on the NVCC .nterconnect system. 


Context. NVCC is a five-campus two-year college that offers two-year degree programs, 
one-year certificate programs, short career-studies programs and continuing education 
courses. The college served 62,128 credit and 21,390 non-credit students in 1991-1992, 
including foreign students from over 150 countries who account for approximately twelve 
percent of the student body. The state of Virginia and the NVCC community have expressed 
their intention to broadeii the curriculum to include a wider variety of cultural perspectives. 
This project will provide a rare opportunity for faculty from various disciplines across the 
five campuses to study and to discuss curriculum development together. Heavy teaching 
loads and scant state funding for faculty development in the recent past are part of the 
context for this funding request. The seminar will be held on the Loudoun Campus, but the 
proposal is supported by the NVCC central administration and the provosts on each campus. 


Content. The study will focus on three central topics: Islam as a global culture, Islam’s 
impact on the West, and Islam in the modern world. Preseminar reading will include /slamic 
History as Global History by Richard Eaton, and History of the Arab Peoples by Albert 
Hourani. Lapidus’ History of Islamic Societies, Dunn’s edition of The Adventures of Ibn 
Battuta: A Muslim Traveller of the Fourteenth Century, and the Qur’an will constitute 

central texts, to be complemented with films and other readings. The five units of study are 
essentially chronological, beginning with the original and early expansion of Islam and 
concluding with Islam and the modern world. The first unit will be led by Julia Clancy- 
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Smith, a historian of the Middle Easi from the University of Virginia. Professor Clancy- 
Smith will lead discussion of the period from antiquity and the genesis of Islam through to 
the travels of Ibn Battuta. Emphasis will fall on how the rapid rise of Islam through the 
Middle East and Europe not only spread Muslim beliefs but also changed those beliefs. 
Particular attention will be given to women’s status. Texts will include selections from the 
Qur’an, the Hadith, and Ibn Ishaq’s The Life of Muhammad. Slides and videos including 
Five Pillars of Islam will be shown. 


Professor John Ruedy of Georgetown University will lead the second week of work focused 
on the Islamic classical age and contacts with medieval Europe marked by the infusion of 
Arabic literature, philosophy, and medicine into Europe through Spain. Sources will include 
the film El Cid, stories from One Thousand and One Nights, and discussions of Andalusian 
literature and courtly love tradition. These discussions, led by Amira El-Zein of Georgetown 
University, will reveal the syncretic character of Arabic literature (amalgamated, for 
example, in One Thousand and One Nights), and examine some effects of that literature on 
European writing. In addition, the influence of the Qur’an and the Hadith on Sufi 

mysticism, which borrowed from the Greeks, Persians, and Hindus but remained clearly 
Islamic, will be discussed. 


The opening topic for week three will be Professor Daniel Ehnbom’s explication of Islamic 
art and architecture which will include visits to the Freer and Sackler Galleries. These 
discussions will be followed by sessions on Islamic philosophy led by Charles Butterworth, 
Professor of Government and Politics at the University of Maryland. Readings will include 
selections from Averroes, "The Decisive Treatise." 


In the following week of study, participants will turn to the expansion of Islam into Africa 
and its effects on East and West African societies. Dr. Sulayman Nyang of Howard 
University will lead this segment of the study, focusing on how tribal societies changed 
through contact with the much larger community of Muslim believers. Ibn Battuta’s writings 
will be examined along with secondary works. 


The spread of Islam into India forms the next topic of study, to be directed by Richard Eaton 
of the Department of History at the University of Arizona. The ways in which Islamic 
beliefs attracted Asian adherents including large numbers of peasants will be studied through 
Eaton’s The Rise of Islam and the Bengal Frontier and other works. Artistic work from 
Hindu, Buddhist, and other traditions will be discussed. 


In the final unit, John Voll of the University of New Hampshire will lead discussions of 
Islam in the modern world, focusing particularly on the challenge to Islamic communities 
posed by industrial and post-industrial social structures. The seminar will conclude with 
discussions of contemporary intellectual trends in Islam led by Dr. As’ad Abu Khalil of 
California State University, Stanislaus. Readings will include The Autobiography of Malcolm 
X, Fatima Mernissi’s /slam and Democracy, and John Esposito’s Islam and Politics. 
Follow-up sessions will include guest lectures, campus presentations by participants, and 
discussion by members of the Islamic community on the campuses. The applicant anticipates 
that the earliest impact of the project will be to increase material and discussion of Islamic 
culture in history and literature survey courses. Public presentations of various kinds, 
however, are intended to reach the entire college community. 
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EF-20145 Oregon State University 
“Foreign Languages in the OSU International Degree Program" 


A two-year curriculum development project to strengthen 
upper-level offerings in Japanese, Russian, and Chinese, and to 
begin the study of languages across the curriculum with Spanish. 


Project Director: Ray Verzasconi 
Oregon State University 
Department of Foreign Languages and 


Literature 
Corvallis, OR 97331 
(503) 737-2146 
Grant Period: September 1992 through August 1994 


Rationale. Foreign language study is indispensable to any 
curriculum that claims to provide an international dimension to a 
wide variety of students in their major fields of study. In the 
less commonly taught languages, it is important to provide 
opportunities for work beyond the beginning levels if the 
language is to have applications in the curriculum. Where 
advanced language offerings are already in place, and the number 
of students enrolled is large, as in Spanish, the potential 
advantages of teaching languages “across the curriculum" can be 
demonstrated and tested. 


Context. Oregon State University now offers an International 
Degree Program that enables an undergraduate in any discipline to 
obtain, in addition to his or her primary degree, a concurrent 
international degree by completing thirty-two additional credit 
hours, including seven courses from the Western Culture, Cultural 
Diversity, and Global Perspectives categories of the core 
curriculum, competency in a foreign language, and an integrative 
senior project demonstrating an understanding of the 
international dimensions of the field of study of the primary 
degree. 


Content. This project is aimed at improving existing third-year 
Japanese and Russian language courses, developing new fourth-year 
language courses in Japanese and Russian, and improving the 
existing thirdand fourth-year language courses in Chinese. This 
broadens the options for students interested in the international 
degree. The university will also initiate a 
Foreign-Language-Across-the-Curriculum (FLAC) project with an 
initial focus on Spanish, whereby certain courses in such 
disciplines as history and political science would be taught in a 
foreign language. Because the students who might be attracted to 
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such courses are strictly limited in the credit hours they can 
devote to a foreign language component, the decision has been 
made to offer selected courses entirely in Spanish. The faculty 
resources are good for such an effort, and the number of students 
able to take advantage of such an option is growing as the state 
of Oregon strengthens programs in foreign languages in the 
schools. The titles of the courses that may be offered in 
Spanish are: Peoples of the World: Latin America 
(anthropology), Latin America-United States Relations (history), 
The Geography of Latin America (geography), Latin American 
politics (political science), The Intellectual History of Latin 
America (offered by a political science professor), International 
Agricultural Development (economics), and Tourism and Outdoor 
Recreation (forestry). 


In the first year of the project, four main activities will take 
place: (1) The fourth-year Japanese and Russian language courses 
and supplementary teaching materials will be developed, and 
third-year courses and materials will be improved. Faculty in 
Japanese and Russian will be given released time in the fall to 
research and develop materials appropriate for proficiency-based 
thirdand fourth-year language sequences. (2) The third-year 
Chinese language course will be revised according to a 
proficiency-based approach. (3) Members of the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Russian programs will expand their knowledge and 
use of technology. They will visit the facilities at Western 
Washington University and investigate the use of technology 
there. (4) A curriculum development workshop will be offered for 
Spanish faculty involved in the FLAC project and for faculty from 
other languages, including Chinese, French, German, Japanese, and 
Russian. Consultants from the University of Minnesota will visit 
to provide guidance for this last activity, and*faculty will also 
consult informally with colleagues at Portland State University 
and the University of Oregon. 


In the second year, the new third-year Chinese and fourth-year 
Japanese and Russian language courses will be offered and 
assessed. At least one FLAC course in Spanish will be ’/ffered 
each term and assessed. The fourth-year Chinese language course 
will be revised according to the guidelines developed in the 
first year. At least one follow-up seminar is scheduled each 
term to evaluate progress in Spanish FLAC courses and to explore 
Similar possibilities im other languages. 


In the third year, the revised fourth-year Chinese course will be 
offered, and all courses initiated the previous year in Chinese, 
Japanese, and Russian will be revised and assessed. Faculty will 
report on their efforts at regional and national professicnal 
conferences. A final FLAC seminar will be scheduled in the fall 
of 1994, focusing on the topic, "Is ‘Language X’-Across the 
Curriculum Feasible?" A project committee will be set up to 
analyze the evaluation of the project and submit a report and 
recommendations on further funding both for the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Russian language courses and for the FLAC program. 
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EH-21539 Phi Theta Kappa 


"'The Dynamics of Discovery’ Through Humanities Perspectives: A 
Faculty Development Project" 


A project to engage twenty-five community college honors program 
faculty with noted scholars in a four-day conference and follow-up 
activities to strengthen the humanities content and curricular 
impact of Phi Theta Kappa’s annual Honors Institute. 


Project Director:Ernest Williams Wilson 
Phi Theta Kappa 
P.O. Box 13729 
Jackson, MS 39236-3729 


Grant Period: April 1992 through September 1992 


. The purpose of the project is to strengthen the 
intellectual content and curricular impact of Phi Theta Kappa’s 
annual Honors Study Topic and Honors Institute. The Institutes are 
intended to enrich the teaching of honors programs across the 
country. Although they have always received enthusiastic reviews 
from participating faculty and students, the leadership of Phi 
Theta Kappa has recently examined these programs and identified 
four areas for improvement. First, the topics and subtopics 
themselves could be defined more coherently and made less dependent 
on the separate interests of invited speakers. Second, a more 
central role could be given tc primary texts. Third, the Institute 
faculty/seminar leaders could receive some formal, common 
preparation for their Institute roles. And fourth, the follow-up 
curricular activities could have a more lasting impact if these 
efforts, like the topic selection process, were given greater 
coherence. 


Context. Each year Phi Theta Kappa, the national community college 
honors society, selects an honors study topic and convenes a 
week-long national Institute for faculty and students to explore 
the topic. Topics are chosen for their general interest and 
suitability for interdisciplinary study. The topic for 1990 was 
"Civilization at Risk: Challenge of the 90’s;" for 1991 "The 
Paradox of Freedom: A Global Dilemma;" for 1992, "1492-1992: The 
Dynamics of Discovery." Each topic is intended to stimulate campus 
activities ranging from guest lectures to new courses. All Phi 
Theta Kappa chapters receive program guides with materials and 
suggestions for further study. During the Institute, which is held 
in the summer, faculty and students convene on the campus of a 
four-year college or university to study the topic with the aid of 
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guest speakers. Approxirately 400 participants representing at 
least forty states have filled all available slots in each of the 
twenty-five years the Institute has been held. After they return 
to their campuses, honors faculty are encouraged to offer 
honors-level courses on the topic they have studied. 


A four-day conference will be held immediately preceding the 
Institute. This conference will provide an opportunity for 
twenty-five of the honors faculty who are scheduled to serve as 
faculty/seminar leaders during the Institute to be prepared by 
engaging in four days of intensive study with visiting humanities 
scholars. The intensive four-day conference will immerse 
faculty/seminar leaders in rigorous study which will allow them to 
integrate their experience into the Institute sessions which they 
lead, and ultimately into the honors courses offered on their own 


campuses. 


Content. This project will support the pre-Institute conference 
for twenty-five faculty/seminar leaders and will enable the faculty 
to study four subtopics with visiting scholars. The topics 
encompass materials from four humanities disciplines--anthropology, 
the history of science, art history, and literature--enhancing the 
humanities focus of the Institute and giving the Institute itself 
greater intellectual rigor and coherence. The topics and scholars 
chosen are intended to stimulate thinking about "discovery" as a 
broad theme to encourage interdisciplinary study in the historical 
framework of the periou from 1492 to 1992 and to focus attention on 
various kinds of intellectual discovery. The first topic, 
"Discovering a 1492 That Can Make Sense in 1992," will be organized 
and led by Jorge Klor De Alva. Professor of Anthropology at 
Princeton University and a contributor to many NEH-sponsored 
institutes on the encounter. Professor Klor De Alva will direct 
faculty study of the encounter using indigenous sources and 
European accounts from the sixteenth century. Discussions will 
also include recent scholarship on the encounter and some attention 
to contemporary debates on the significance of 1492. Readings to 
be completed b.-re the conference include excerpts from 
Leon-Portilla, ed. The Broken Spear: The Aztec Account of the 
Conquest of Mexico; Lunenfeld’s reader, 1492: Discovery, Invasion, 
Encounter: and a chapter from Klor De Alva’s work in progress, "The 
Makings .~. a Fin-de- Siecle Debate: The Columbian Quincentenary and 
the Politics of Difference." 


Scientit.c discovery and the process by which such discoveries gain 
acceptance c..stitute the topic for discussion on the second day of 
the conference, coordinated by Mario Biagioli, a historian of 


science at VCLi.. Using sixteenth-century accounts, participants 
wil’ discu3s Columbus’ perception of the significance of his 
discovery. This will lead to discussions of other scientific 


discoveries: Galileo and the moons of Jupiter, Mendel and the laws 
of inheritance, and Wassermann and his medical research on 
syphilis. Readings include Siderus Nuucius by Galileo, The-Oxiain 
of Genetics by Mendel, The Social Basis of Scientific Discovery by 
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Brannigan, and a chapter from The Sociology of Science by Merton. 


Turning to art history on the third day, faculty will examine four 
topics that involve a new discovery or invention or shift of focus. 
Creighton Gilbert of Yale University will lead discussions which 
focus on Leonardo and Raphael in the High Renaissance; Caravaggio 
and the Roman Baroque; Neo-classicism; and Cubism. Readings 


include Vasari, Lives of the Artists, readings in the series of 
volumes Sources and Documents in the History of Art, and Herbert, 
Modern Artists on Art. 


Discussions of the final topic, "Discovering Ourselves Through 
Literature” will be led by Peggy Prenshaw, formerly Dean of the 
Honors College at the University of Southern Mississippi, now Fred 
C. Frey Professor of Southern Studies at Louisiana State 
University. Readings will be organized to explore the changes over 
time from a construction of self based on one’s relationship to 
"family, place, God and King” to modern constructions of self based 
on the solitary individual. Readings include Shakespeare’s The 
Tempest, Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby, Katherine Anne Porter’s 
"Old Mortality, ° Conrad’s Heart of Darkness. Hawthorne’s "Young 
Goodman Brown," Jacobs’ 

Faulkner’s Light in August, Ellison’s Invisible Man. and Welty’ s 


The Optimist ’s Daughter. 


Prior to the conference, faculty/seminar leaders will receive 
background papers from each of the scholars, two sets of conference 
study questions for faculty, one focused on research topics and one 
on discussion topics, and a bibliography of ten to fifteen works to 
be read before the conference. The conference includes morning 
sessions for discussing topics with the visiting scholars and 
afternoon sessions for preparing to lead the Institute seminars. 


EF-20152 Saint Mary’s University 
"Foreign Language Study Across the Curriculum" 


A two-year curriculum development project to incorporate Spanish 
and French into courses in various disciplines, including 
seminars in summers and between terms as well as activities 
during the year. 


Project Director: Ruben Candia 
1 Camino Santa Maria 
Box 53 
San Antonio, TX 78228 
(512) 436-3738 


Grant Period: October 1992 through September 1994 
Rationale. Regular use of a foreign language is a necessity for 


faculty and students alike if they are to be engaged in the 
international dimensions of their fields of inquiry. Advanced 
second language opportunities outside language and literature 
departments greatly expand the opportunities for meaningful 
academic work by students in a foreign language and enrich 
faculty research as well as teaching. 


Context. Because it serves a large Spanish-speaking population 
and employs mary Spanish-speaking faculty, the university is ina 
good position to extend the use of Spanish into many areas of its 
curriculum. Interest in foreign languages across the curriculum 
is not limited, however, to Spanish. Interest in international 
education has led to the establishment of several programs on 
campus, including the Multinational Organization Studies (MOS) 
degree that calls for an internship in French, German, or 
Spanish; and degree programs in Latin American Studies, 
International Business, and International Relations. 


The university also has a semester abroad program in Mexico for 
prospective teachers, developed under the auspices of a grant 
from Project 30, a Carnegie Corporation initiative. Saint Mary’s 
has a semester program in London and a summer program for the 
business and law schools in Innsbruck, Austria. The pool of 
students with language skills at the intermediate level is 
estimated at about 400. 


In the academic year 1991-1992, the university has conducted a 
pilot program in foreign languages across the curriculum with 

support from an NEH planning grant. The university introduced 
Spanish language components into three courses: (1) Economics of 
Latin America, (2) World literature in translation, and (3) 
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Honors Theology. It held a workshop with an outside consultant 
for seventeen faculty members who were interested in developing 
foreign language components for other courses and sent several 
faculty members to observe programs at Saint Olaf College and the 
University of Minnesota. The university now wishes to implement 
the concept more extensively. 


Content. In order to carry out a viable Foreign Languages Across 
the Curriculum (FLAC) program, the School of Humanities and 
Sciences must now (1) develop courses in major fields beyond 
language and literature departments to provide advanced second 
language learning opportunities for students who enter with or 
rapidly achieve relatively advanced levels of language 
proficiency; (2) incorporate such courses into the undergraduate 
core curriculum; (3) extend the second language expertise of 
faculty whose research and teaching focus extensively on 
non-English texts and cultures in such disciplines as history, 
political science, world literature, economics, engineering, 
sociology, and criminal justice; (4) extend the second language 
expertise of students preparing to go abroad and sustain that 
expertise on their return by offering advanced language 
opportunities through study of significant humanities. and social 
sciences texts in their original languages; and (5) expand 
library resources, particularly in current magazines, journals, 
and newspapers, to support the FLAC program. 


As a result of its planning grant, the university has divided its 
planned FLAC offerings into three categories; the extra credit 
course attached to an existing course, the full credit course in 
a foreign language, and the one-quarter credit supplementary unit 
of credit for supplementary reading in an appropriate language. 
Advanced FLAC credit for certification would consist of a minimum 
of six semester hours of credit obtained through any combination 
of the three types of credit. 


First Year: In the fall, three faculty members will receive 
released time to enroll in language refresher courses and start 
lesson preparation and textbook selection in cooperation with 
three language department faculty members who will also receive 
released time. Two additional faculty from the planning project 
team will participate without released time. In the January 
inter-term, five teams of faculty will take part in an intensive 
two-week session to wrap up class preparations for the spring. 
Five courses including foreign language elements will be taught 
in the spring. 


Second Year: In the summer of 1993, three faculty members in 
Spanish and three in French will take part in a four-day seminar 
led by a consultant, considering second languages as the means, 
not the focus, of instruction and study. Faculty who have taught 
courses using such an approach will present their experiences. 
Differences between the modes of inquiry among 
language/literature faculty and their colleagues in other 
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humanities and social science disciplines will be explored 
through readings of key articles by Richard Jurasek, Marjorie 
Bingham Wesche, and Janet Swaffar. Appropriate text selections 
and methods of teaching them will be studied. Measures of 
student proficiency and ways of preparing students to read 
certain types of texts will also be examined. Ways to develop 
faculty confidence in classroom use of a language will be 
considered, along with measures of student success and progress. 


The cycle of refresher training for faculty will repeat in the 
fall of 1993, and new courses or course elements will be taught 
in the following spring. 


In the first year, Latin American Economics (taught by one 
faculty member from Economics and one from Spanish) and a course 
on Literary Types (faculty from English and Spanish) will be 
offered as full courses. One-credit foreign language trailers 
will be developed for Introduction to Peace and Justice (faculty 
from Theology and French), Seminar in American Realism (English 
and Spanish), and Introduction to Computer Science (Computer 
Science and Spanish). In the second year, World Literature I 
(faculty from English and French) will be offered as a full 
course. Trailers will be developed for The Struggle for Human 
Rights in Latin America (faculty from Theology and Spanish), 
Survey of American Literature II (English and Spanish), Major 
Biblical Themes (Theology and Spanish), Love in Literature and 
Life (English and French), and Politics of Western Europe 
(Political Science and French). 


EH-21386 st. Olaf College 


"Foreign Languages in the Disciplines: Widening the Context” 


A curriculum development project to extend and intensify the opportunities for 
students at the college to use foreign language skills in courses outside 


foreign language departments. 


Project Director: Wendy Allen 
Department of Romance Languages 
St. Olaf College 
Northfield, MN 55057 
(507 ) 663-63247 


Grant Period: June 1991 through May 1994 


Rationale. Foreign language study has a potential for enhancing the 
undergraduate humanities curriculum that is not realized if the use of foreign 
language is restricted to language courses. Using a foreign language for 
instruction in other humanities courses gives students a greater understanding 
of the foreign cultures through the significant texts of those cultures, a 
more thorough mastery of the target language, and an enlarged universe of 
materials from which to draw for their research. This use of foreign 
languages also combats intellectual fragmentation in the curriculum and 
reinforces a sense of shared identity among faculty. 


Context. More than half of the three thousand undergraduates enrolled at 
the college coamonly study abroad for a part of their college career. The 
college, with support from the Endowment, has already launched a project 
involving ianguage faculty and faculty from other disciplines to study with 
the aid of a consulting scholar the role of language in the humanities and to 
draw implications from this study for the undergraduate liberal arts 
curriculum. These discussions led to the development of seven 
discipline-based courses taught by pairs of faculty (one in a foreign 
language, the other in a related humanities discipline). An applied foreign 
language component designed for each of these courses allowed students with 
the appropriate mastery of the foreign language to improve their language 
skills through studying ard discussing foreign language texts. Intensive 
study of these texts in turn deepened their understanding of the history, 
politics, philosophy, and religion of the foreign cultures. The previously 
funded project focused on French, German, and Spanish. 


Content. The project will extend and intensify the program for 

incorporating foreign languages into humanities disciplines. The effort will 
be broadened by adding languages and humanities disciplines not included in 
the first stage of the project. Further efforts will be made to enhance the 
foreign language component in existing courses and to strengthen the 
connections between these activities, programs for study abroad, and the 
international studies curriculum as a whole. The new project will allow the 
institution to complete the implementation of the following foreign language 
across the curriculum strategies described by the applicants as “levels of 
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intensity:" (1) enriching of certain courses with the option of readings in a 
foreign language; (2) offering team-taught interdisciplinary courses that have 
the option of an advanced foreign language component; that is, a separate 
section for students who read and discuss alternative assignments in a second 
language; (3) creating new interdisciplinary paired courses each having an 
advanced foreign language component, and (4) offering full or partial 
immersion courses abroad in the January tern. 


The project will expand the core group of faculty participating in the foreign 
language project from fifteen percent of the full-time humanities faculty to 
twenty-five percent. Faculty development activities will include renewal of 
foreign language skills, participation in curriculum planning and development, 
and strengthening of contacts with colleagues abroad. Month-long study and 
research opportunities abroad will be made evailable to faculty on a 
competitive basis, in addition to released time for foreign language study on 


campus. 


Faculty participants in the new phase for which funding is requested will 
adapt existing courses and develop new ones according to the four levels of 
intensity described above. As a step toward involving all foreign languages 
taught at the college in the project, a Russian history course will be 
enriched by readings in Russian, a course on China in Revolution will 
incorporate readings in Chinese, and another on the history of modern 
Scandinavia will include readings in Norwegian. Other new courses to be 
enriched by foreign language readings will include two using French language 
texts (Ancient Classical Drama; History of the Middle East), and one using 
Latin (Essentials of Christian Theology). 


Several courses that have already been taught with a more highly structured 
advanced foreign language component will be offered again, and one will be 
added using Spanish in a section of a semester course in music appreciation. 
Three new January term immersion courses conducted abroad will add further to 
the number and variety of offerings in German, French and Spanish combined 
with other disciplines. Spanish will be used in a course entitled “Forging a 
Latin American Culture," and German in courses entitled “Ethnic Dance in 
Culture” and “The Art of Germany and Austria." French will be used in a 
partial immersion course on “Art in France." After selecting foreign language 
texts for the courses outside of the foreign language department, each pair of 
faculty will again collaborate in teaching the foreign language section that 
will be offered in conjunction with the disciplinary course or in the 
immersion course abroad. 


The paired interdisciplinary courses with advanced foreign language components 
represent the most complex format for integrated study. Centering on a 
particular period and examining the interplay of history, literature and the 
arts, these interdisciplinary paired courses will appeal particularly to 
upper-level students returning from study abroad, including some who might 
elect double majors in two humanities areas. One such pair, “Politics and 
Culture of Modernism,” will be offered in German by teachers of history and 
German in the second year of the project, immediately following a German 
immersion course offered in the January term. Another pair, on the cultural 
and intellectual history of the French Revolution, will be offered in French 
by an historian and a professor of French in the third year of the project 
(Note: These courses were not included in the revised budget for the project). 


The curricular strategies for incorporating foreign language materials are 
illustrated by the applicant with syllabi developed in German, Spanish, and 
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French in the first phase of the project. In the first year of the new 
project, faculty will explore, in a week-long introductory seminar, the 
relationship between foreign-language study and other humanities disciplines. 
Several of the faculty committed to the newly proposed courses participated 
already in the earlier stage of the project. An outside consultant will 
assist them in refining the approaches already developed and sharing them with 
faculty participating for the first time. Four weeks will then be devoted to 
intensive development of courses in the disciplines to incorporate foreign 
language texts. Once the general design of each course had been determined, 
time will be devoted to selection of texts and library materials, and to the 
preparation of study guides and glossaries. 


In the second and third years of the project, new courses incorporating an 
applied foreign language component will be taught by the respective 
disciplinary specialists. In order to prepare for team-taught discussion 
sections, foreign language faculty will have released time to attend all 
Classes of the course taught in the discipline. At the same time, faculty in 
the disciplines outside the foreign language departments (six over the three 
years of the project) will have released time to enroll in an advanced foreign 
language course at the college. 
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EH-21544 Samford University 


"Faculty and Resource Development for Samford’s ‘Pec,les, Places, and Cultures 
Humanities Core‘’* 


A three-year curriculum development project to implement a core curriculum 
focusing on the European tradition, the non-Western world, and the American 


experience. 


Project Directors: Myralyn Allgood 
Roderick Davis 
College of Arts and Sciences 
Samford University 
Birmingham, AL 35299 
(205 )870-2771 


Grant Period: June 1992 through June 1995 


Rationale. In order to prepare students for productive lives in the 
twenty-first century, an undergraduate education must not be “the accumulation 
of factual information, but the mastery of a process of learning and the 
acquisition of an informed international perspective." Therefore, this 
project will develop a core curriculum that focuses on exemplary texts and 
events, promotes a sense of the connectedness of human achievement, and helps 
students discover for themselves the value of humanities study. 


Context. Samford University is a private institution with undergraduate 
degree programs in liberal arts and sciences and pre-professional fields. In 
the fall of 1989 the university embarked upon an extensive review of the 
curriculum. As part of this review, taculty studied core curricula at over 
forty institutions and took part in conferences on curricular change, 
including the Association of American Colleges’ “Engaging Cultural Legacies" 
national project supported by NEH. In the fall of 1990, the faculty approved 
a new fifty-five hour core curriculum along the lines proposed by the 
1989-1990 study group. At the heart of the new core is a two-part series of 
humanities courses including a three-year multidisciplinary panorama of global 
studies and, for depth, a two-semester study in the linguistic and cultural 
legacies of a particular language area, based on students’ language 
proficiency developed either in high school or in elementary courses at the 
college. 


Following approval of the core, faculty teams designed three pilot sections 
(including one honors section) for the fall of 1991. In the summer, faculty) 
designated to teach the pilot course on “The European Tradition" met for five 
weeks to discuss the texts selected. Faculty who teach foreign languages were 
also funded by the university in the summer of 1991 to develop teaching 
strategies for proficiency-based instruction, with the aid of a consultant who 
used as a text Alice Ommagio’s Teaching Language in Context. Sophomore-year 
teams who will be teaching courses on the non-Western world are currently 
beginning preparations for the 1992-1993 pilot offerings. 
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Content. Eighteen faculty will receive released time (as part of 
institutional cost sharing) in 1991-1992 to develop core courses. Then, in 
the summer of 1992, twenty-four faculty will receive Endowment support to 
attend two consecutive workshops coinciding with the two five-week terms of 
the institution’s summer program. They will be aided by consulting humanities 
scholars. Twelve will prepare to teach the freshmen sequence. In their first 
five-week workshop, they will read texts relating to Greece, Rome, Medieval 
Europe, and the Renaissance, corresponding to the syllabus of the first 
semester Freshman course. Rome, for example, will provide the context for 
selections from Livy, Polybius, Tacitus, and Cicero, along with Vergil’‘s 
Aeneid and Augustine’s Confessions. In a second five-week workshop 
immediately following the first, the same twelve faculty will read texts 
relating to the Enlightenment, Romantic Europe, realism, the world wars and 
totalitarianism, and the contemporery age, corresponding to the topics of the 
second semester of the Freshman core course. In their consideration of 
Romantic Europe, for example, participants will draw upon Goethe’s Faust, 
Schubert‘s Erlkonig, Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France, 
Wordsworth’s Prelude, Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
paintings by Friedrich, music from Wagner‘’s Ring Cycle, selections from 
Teutonic mythology, and Rilke‘’s poetry . 


Also in the summer of 1992, a second group of twelve faculty will participate 
in a set of two workshops that will run concurrently with those devoted to the 
freshman courses. This group, also aided by humanities consultants, will 
prepare to teach the planned sequence of non-Western courses for sophomores, 
with segments devoted to Africa, the Middle East, and Asia. In these 
workshops focused on the sophomore sequence, two faculty members who piloted 
the freshman course in 1991-1992 will direct the work of the other ten. 


During the spring before the workshop, a design team will refine a tentative 
reading list for the sophomore sequence in consultation with specialists. The 
general plan is to begin with a sampling of material from ancient cultures, 
followed by the effect of Western intrusion, and concluding with an analysis 
of the native response. Readings in the first workshop range from the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead to Mahfouz’s Midag Alley and include the Koran and 
Ibn Battuta’s travels. Conrad's Heart of Darkness, Dinesen’s fiction on East 
Africa, and Mazrui’s Africans will provide material for discussion on Western 
intrusion, and the native response will be represented by Achebe, Ngugi wa 
Thiong‘o, and other writers. In the second workshop, ancient and traditional 


texts include the Mahabharata, Confucius’ Analects, and Tale of the Genji; 
texts related to contact with the West and indigenous reaction include 


Forster's A Passage to India and Spence’s Death of Woman Wang. 


In the summer of 1993 twelve faculty, aided again by consulting scholars, will 
prepare to teach the junior level sequence, “Cultural Legacies V and VI: The 
American Experience.“ This sequence focuses on Latin America in the first 
term and on the United States in the second. Using a background text by 
George Pendle, A History of Latin America, participants in the first workshop 
of the summer will read primary and secondary works by Latin American authors 
such as Alejo Carpentier, Mariano Azuela, Gabriela Mistral, Pablo Neruda, 
Miguel Angel Asturias, Gabriel Garcia Marquez and Octavio Paz, after reading 
earlier texts from Hispanic and indigenous American traditions (E] Cid, Popul 
Vuh, and narratives such as Garcilaso de la Vega’‘s 
incas). The second workshop of the summer will begin with a focus on cultural 
encounters from colonial times to the present (Lewis and Clark’s Journals, 
Frederick Douglass, Maxine Hong Kingston, and Wallace Stevens, supplemented 
with Native American art, Jacob Riis’ photographs, and folk music). Topics to 
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be explored in the remainder of the workshop are, “The Two Faces of American 
Religion,” “What Kind of Republic Will This Be?" “American Individualism--Key 
to the American Identity or Cultural Myth?" American Materialism--A Mixed 
Heritage,“ “War and Peace, American Style," “The Americanization of the 
World,” and “The United States as a Microcosm of the World." Funds are also 
requested to strengthen the foreign language and culture component through the 
purchase of computer materials used for cultural and linguistic instruction. 
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EW-20079 Skidmore College 


"Capstone Courses in Science and the Humanities" 


A three-year project for ten faculty to develop four capstone 
courses. 


Project Director: Phyllis Roth 
Office of the Dean of the Faculty 
Skidmore College 
Saratoga Springs, NY 12866 
(518) 584-5000 


Grant Period: September 1992 through June 1995 


The creation of interdisciplinary capstone courses is 
the logical next step following seven years of curricular 
development at Skidmore College. It is Skidmore’s goal to 
establish at the college a culture of multidisciplinary study 
which will extend throughout students’ four years. The capstone 
courses build on the interdisciplinary Liberal Studies experience 
during which students are introduced to perspectives across the 
disciplines. 


Context. Ten years ago the faculty decided to revise the 
college’s broad general education requirements to provide a 
common foundation for students. The curriculum which won 
acceptance in 1985 included a completely new four-semester 
interdisciplinary Liberal Studies program. After completing a 
shared course in The Human Experience as an integrated whole, 
students move on to courses exploring changes in society over 
time; artistic expression and discursive reasoning; and science, 
society, and human values. The first course, Liberal Studies I: 
The Human Experience, is team-planned and team-taught by faculty 
in disciplines across the college and is required of all entering 
freshmen. Instructors collectively make all decisions abovt the 
course, reviewing and revising the readings, selecting topics for 
twice weekly lectures to over 600 students, and preparing 
assignments for written work, including examinations. A seminar 
for faculty currently teaching in the course meets weekly in the 
fall; meetings in the spring are attended by faculty who have 
taught the course the previous fall and those preparing to do so 
in the next semester. These seminars engage faculty across the 
disciplines and have become a vital element in the intellectual 
and pedagogical life of the college. 


For the past four years informal study has also been conducted by 
the "WREN group," established by faculty in diverse fields eager 
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to increase their understanding of one another’s disciplines. 

Ten faculty members began what has evolved into a series of 
monthly meetings. A number of sessions have been devoted to 
"hands on" demonstrations of aspects of a given discipline, 
including laboratory experiments in biology and psychology and 
the use of manuscript census data from 1850 for an historical 
study of the local community. WREN group activities have led to 
interdisciplinary cross-fertilization in many disciplinary 
courses, and each of the ten participants has taught in the 
interdisciplinary Liberal Studies program. WREN group faculty 
have also initiated a cross-disciplinary faculty/student 
symposium for seniors which has focused on such topics as the 
Frankenstein legend and the history of science across the past 
two centuries, and a widely attended monthly symposium series in 
which science faculty discuss their ongoing research. The 
success of Liberal Studies and faculty investment in the teaching 
seminars and WREN group activities have led to the present 
proposal to extend to students the kind of active 
cross-disciplinary investigations faculty have found invigorating 
and important. 


Content. Four team-taught science and humanities seminars which 
will serve as models for additional courses at the senior level 
will be prepared. These capstone seminars, each focusing on a 
topic that demonstrates disciplinary interdependence, are 
structured to ensure that students and faculty actively engage in 
work central to the types of disciplines included. Each course 
will involve at least two faculty members and will enroll no more 
than twenty seniors. The courses will all entail both discussion 
and laboratory components, as well as extensive writing 
assignments. 


In order to design and develop the courses, faculty will attend 
courses taught by colleagues during academic years 1992 to 1995; 
participate in special seminars led by colleagues in the summer 
of 1993; and exchange ideas with visiting scholars. 


In the first course, The New Reproductive Technology: Science, 
Law, and Ethics, students will explore developments in the 
science and technology of procreation at the forefront of 
biomedical research and will consider their legal and ethical 
implications. Employing the methods and materials of several 
disciplines through laboratory experiences, moot court sessions, 
seminar discussions, and research and writing projects, students 
will examine the techniques and consequences of "artificial" or 
"assisted" reproduction. They will consider the responses of 
physicians, scientists, courts, legislatures, and religious and 
political leaders, as well as other American men and women, to 
the complex issues this technology has raised. 


A variety of presenters will be recruited to provide students 
with exposure to a broad spectrum of individuals who are facing 
some of these issues, and may include genetic counselors, members 
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of a local hospital’s committee on ethical practice, physicians 
and community representatives, and prospective parents who are 
infertile. Laboratory experiences could include a study of the 
anatomy and physiology of the human reproductive system, using 
models, skeletons and prepared slides, observations of early 
embryonic development in frogs or sea urchins, genetic screening 
preparations, and the use of recombinant DNA techniques. A 
preliminary bibliography includes such works as Alperns’s The 
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In Virtro Fertilization and Assisted Reproductive Technologies, 
edited by M.D. Damewood, Rothman’s Recreating Motherhood, and 
Hafex’s Assisted Human Reproductive Technology. 


The course will be team-taught by Mary C. Lynn, Professor of 
American Studies, and Elaine C. Rubenstein, Professor of Biology. 
In preparation Professor Rubenstein will audit Professor Lynn’s 
course, Born in America, a history of childbirth in American 
culture from the colonial period to-the present; Professor Lynn 
will audit Professor Rubenstein’s course, The Human Organism, an 
introduction to the study of life processes, focussed on our 
species. In addition, both instructors will audit selected 
classes in courses such as Law and Society or Science, Health and 
Human Values, in order to consider additional legal, ethical, and 
biological perspectives on the issues raised by new research in 
human reproduction. 


The purpose of the second course, Scientific Discovery and 
Societal Choices, is to enable students to examine how 
twentieth-century science revolutionized our understanding of 
nature at the atomic and nuclear levels, the technology that 
emerged as a result, and the social and ethical choices the 
application of this new technology entails. This course will be 
structured around a sequence of themes, possibly concerned with 
the development of high-energy physics in America. Examples of 
topics which might be pursued include: (1) the character of new 
ideas in modern physics and the major contrasts between Newtonian 
and contemporary views of the microscopic world; and (2) the 
growing relationship between scientists and government, 
cooperating in efforts to support and control scientific 
endeavor. Students will be involved in technical, historical, 
and political modes of inquiry. A preliminary bibliography 
includes texts ranging from Kevles’s The Physicists to Weinberg’s 
The Discovery of Subatomic Particles, Rhodes’s The Making of the 
Atomic Bomb, and Kistiakowsky’s A Scientist at the White House. 


The instructors for this course are Robert P. Sieno, Professor of 
Mathematics and Computer Science, and Gregory M. Pfitzer, 
Assistant Professor of American Studies. Faculty from the 
various disciplines interested in teaching this course will meet 
in small group seminars for a summer and a semester to develop 
the course by planning topics, readings, pedagogical approaches, 
and experimental demonstrations or computerized simulations. 
Planning faculty will also design means for encouraging students 
to make similar assessments regarding significance and evidence 
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in the humanities and compare these with methodological 
approaches in science. Additional sections of this course are 
likely to pursue topics such as the development of space 
exploration, the genome project, or the pursuit of high 
performance computing as a national project. 


In a third course, Construction of the Individual: Mind/Brain/ 
Consciousness/Culture, students will view the individual, as 
entity and concept, from the perspective of diverse disciplines, 
including biology, psychology, and literary studies. Differences 
in perspective will be examined and a degree of synthesis will be 
sought in exploring fundamental aspects of human nature with “the 
individual" as focus. Laboratory experiences from biology will 
be designed to provide an overview of animal evolution as a means 
to understanding the biological basis of human individuality 
relative to other life forms. Further laboratory work in biology 
will demonstrate the intricate connections between brain and 
perception. Comparable work in psychology will be designed to 
reveal cognitive features and the role of non-conscious processes 
at work in memory,: perception, and learning. Literary studies 
will contribute further perspectives on the self, with special 
reference to reader-response theory and the interweaving of 
textual analysis and individual identity. The major integrative 
assignment will be a paper by each participant on a particular 
discipline’s contribution to a general understanding of the 
individual. Possible readings include Becker’s The Birth and 


Death of Meaning, Delbruck’s Mind from Matter: An Essay on 
Evolutionary Epistemology, Sacks’ The Man Who Mistook His Wife 
for a Hat, Astington’s Developing Theories of Mind, Gregory’s 
Mind in Science, 


edited by Kagan and Lamb, selections from Robert Frost’s poetry, 


Holland’s The Brain of Robert Frost, and 


Criticism: From Formalism to Post-Structuralism. edited by 
Tompkins. 


The instructors for this interdisciplinary team-taught course are 
Phyllis Roth, Dean of the Faculty and Professor of English, Mary 
Ann Foley, Associate Professor of Psychology, Bernard Possidente, 
Associate Professor of Biology, and Joanna Zangrando, Professor 
of American Studies. They will prepare by taking a course with 
one of the other faculty; auditing and discussing relevant 
sessions of Liberal Studies I: The Human Experience; and meeting 
to develop, read, discuss, and practice the syllabus and 
laboratory exercises. 


A fourth course, The Global Village: Information Revolution and 
The Twenty-First Century, focuses on two themes: first, the way 
in which changes in information devices affect individuals and 
social structures; and second, the way in which changes in 
information handling affect our conceptions of the relationship 
between the sciences and the humanities, the nature of creative 
work, and the essence of being human. A major purpose of the 
course is to show students that it is essential to know about 
physics, biology, psychology, literature, art, and philosophy in 
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order to take command of the rapid expansion of information and 
new artificial information devices. Students might read such 


works as Blackler and Osborne’s Information Technology and 
People: Designing for the Future, McLuhan’s The Global Village, 
and Moles’s Information Theory and Esthetic Perception. 


Instructors for the course are David Burrows, Professor of 
Psychology and Associate Dean of the Faculty, and Krzysztof 
Szymborski, who holds a Ph.D. in the History of Science from the 
Polish Academy of Sciences and is an Associate Professor in the 
Library. Dr. Szymborski’s teaching responsibilities include 
courses in the history of science. Laboratory experiences could 
include a Turing Test exercise in which students try to 
distinguish between human and computer responses, a library 
search on a specified topic using various information retrieval 
systems, and experiments to examine information overload and to 
compare the "processing" rate of the human nervous system to that 
of a computer. As with the other three capstones, guest 
participation by additional faculty across the disciplines will 
be encouraged. A physicist might talk about formal information 
theory, a philosopher might introduce relevant ethical issues or 
material on the sense of "self" and artificially intelligent 
devices, and faculty in literature might talk about computers and 
literary research. 


Assessment will be conducted along several lines. Each of the 
major assignments in the courses is devised to serve also as an 
assessment tool. Students and faculty will keep journals 
tracking the progress of multidisciplinary thinking in their 
work. Attitude questionnaires will be administered on several 
occasions to assess students’ views on the value of different 
disciplines and on their usefulness in solving both general world 
problems and those confronted in individual lives. Faculty will 
also be asked to evaluate the quality of student thinking and 
writing and their maturing ability to make connections across 
disciplines. The assessment program, including the preparation 
of measurement devices and the use of a control group, will be 
conducted by a member of the sociology department with expertise 
in this area. 
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EW-20083 Southwest Texas State University 
"Crossing Disciplines Through Southwestern Studies" 


A three-year program for eleven faculty to develop two 
team-taught interdisciplinary courses in a new Southwestern 
Studies minor. 


Project Director: Mark Busby 
Center for the Study of the Southwest 
601 University Drive 
Southwest Texas State University 
San Marcos, TX 78666 


Grant Period: January 1993 through December 1995 


Rationale. The new courses provide the foundation for an 
innovative regional studies curriculum that integrates science, 
social science, and the humanities and builds intercultural 
understanding. It also enables students to achieve a 
comprehensive understanding of the relation between the cultures 
and the natural environment of the Southwest and is particularly 
appropriate for an institution where over ninety-eight percent of 
the ethnically diverse student body comes from the Southwest. 
This project is intended to create new courses, to enrich 
established courses, and to forge an intellectual community among 
faculty with common interests and little previous contact with 
one another. No comparable program currently exists. The new, 
broadly interdisciplinary curriculum will become a model for 
other universities to follow. 


Context. A new minor in Southwestern Studies was developed in 
1990 with supvort from NEH under the auspices of the Center for 
the Study of the Southwest. The curricular plan was subsequently 
expanded to include disciplines outside the humanities, 
especialiy science, and to lay the foundation for an eventual 
expansion beyond the minor to a full intercultural, 
interdisciplinary major. The minor consists of eighteen hours of . 
course work including a two-course sequence that is the focus of 
this proposal. Students then take twelve hours of courses 
selected from the disciplines of art, anthropology, biology, 
English, geology, history, Spanish, philosophy, and sociology. 
All of the requisite disciplinary courses for the minor are 
currently in the catalog; almost fifty courses are identified as 
part of the Southwest Studies curriculum. More than thirty 
faculty are associated with the program, which is to be submitted 
for formal approval in the spring of 1992 and will become a 
permanent feature of the curriculum. The new minor will benefit 
from the public programs conducted by the Center and will draw on 
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the Southwestern Writers Collection, a major archive housed at 
the university. 


Content. The purpose of the project is to design and pilot 
versions of two interdisciplinary courses in Southwest Studies. 
The courses will provide an interdisciplinary foundation for the 
minor, which is designed to engage students in the study of the 
Southwest through examination of the region’s people, 
institutions, and history, and its physical and cultural ecology. 
Course development will be accomplished through two faculty 
seminars, to take place during the spring and summer of 1993. 


Faculty from the departments of Geography and Planning, English, 
Political Science, Art History, History, Modern Languages, 
Biology, Physics, and Philosophy and the Special Collections 
Librarian will participate in the project. Their regional 
expertise includes the cultural geography of Texas and Northern 
Mexico, Southwestern drama and fiction, Southwestern nature 
writing, Mexican American political organizations, the visual 
arts in the Southwest, Borderlands history, Chicano literature, 
native American women, vegetation of Texas, Texas folklore, 
Southwestern nature writing, geology, regional culture, and 
Southwestern writers and music. 


In the course of the two seminars faculty will examine the 
following overarching topics: "The Spanish Imprint;" "The Anglo 
Emergence, Confrontation with Mexico, and Development into 
Statehood;" "A Distinctive Southwestern Culture;" and "The 
Landscape of the Southwest" as well as approaches to 
interdisciplinary study. 


In the first seminar in the spring of 1993, ten faculty members 
and the director of the Center will meet twice weekly to examine 
the preliminary draft of the Southwestern Studies Curriculum and 
to review drafts of the syllabus for Southwestern Studies I. 
They will also meet with three outside consultants with expertise 
in interdisciplinary programs--William Ferris, Director of the 
Center for the Study of Southern Culture; John Wunder, Director 
of the Center for Great Plains Studies; and Richard Astro, now 
Provost of Central F!crida University, who developed an 
interdisciplinary program in marine studies at Oregon State 
University. 


During this seminar the faculty will begin to develop the pilot 
courses by reading and discussing three primary texts through 
which students will consider the relationship of human beings to 
the natural world and culture in the region: Cabeza de Vaca’s 
Adventures in the Unknown Interior of America, the earliest work 
on the Southwest and the first overland travel book describing 
the Americas; Gehlbach’s Mountain Islands and Desert Seas: A 

, a biologist’s 
examination of stability ond change during the past century in 
the ecosystem of the Borderlands; and Graves’s Goodbye to a 
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River, a personal and poetic account informed by an understanding 
of Southwestern history, biology, anthropology, and folklore that 
has been compared to the writing of Thoreau. The detailed 
schedule for the thirty meetings also includes faculty 
presentations and several sessions devoted to syllabus 
preparation. In addition to the texts described above, readings 


will comprise selections from Hollon’s The Southwest: Old and 
ew. Hallenback’ s Alvar Nunez Cabeza _ de Vaca, John’ s Storms 
B in O t n of I 
a and French in more Southw west, 1540-1795, Montejano’s 
Anglos and Mexicans in the Making of Texas, 1836-1986, and 


Dobie’s Coronado’s Children. The seminar will also draw on a 
supplementary bibliography of books and articles from the 
sciences and social sciences that has been prepared for use in 
the courses. In addition, the works of nature writers, such as 
Krutch’s The Voice of the Desert and Zuringer’s The Mysterious 
Lands, will be read to explore the ways in which the scientific 
understanding of the interaction of land and people in the 
Southwest is linked to a humanistic understanding of the 
aesthetics of the natural world. 


As part of the seminar, at no expense to the grant, faculty will 
take a field trip to Seminole State Park near Langtry, Texas, 
where they will study evidence of four geologic eras as well as 
aspects of the history and anthropology of the region, in 
preparation for the field trip included in the course. Both 
courses are designated as writing intensive; during this seminar 
participants will develop writing assignments requiring a 
synthesis of scientific and humanistic modes of thought. 


During a second three-week seminar in June 1993, faculty teaching 
in the program will continue to examine elements of the 
curriculum that were produced in the spring and they will develop 
the second pilot course. In addition to faculty presentations, 
the schedule includes lectures and discussions conducted by three 
visiting scholars. Each of the visitors has written a book which 
will be read in the seminars and which is also tentatively 
planned for use in the courses. Howard Lamar, Sterling Professor 
of History at Yale University would discuss his book, Texas 

: , in 
addition to giving talks on "Native American Culture and the 
Spanish Entry into the Southwest" and "The Developing Southwest"; 
Dan Flores, professor of environmental history at Texas Tech 
University will lecture on his Caprock C 

as well as on "Native 

People and the Environment of the Southwest" and "The Comanche"; 
and Frederick R. Gehlbach, professor of biology and zoology at 


Baylor Gnavereity will talk about his book Mountain Islands and 

~ Rorderlands as 
well as on "Contrasting Natural History and Culture" and "The 
Southwestern Biota." Faculty presentations will concern 
"Southwestern Literature," "The African American Southwest," and 
"Native American Women in the Southwest." 
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In addition to works by the visiting scholars, participants in 
this seminar will read Webb’s The Great Frontier, Ruiz’s Western 


Women: Their Land, Their Lives, Nabham’s The Desert Smells Like 
Rain, Petersen’s Enchanted Rock State Natural Area: A Guide to 
the Landforms, Jones’ The Texas Trilogy, Hinojosa’s The Valley, 
Ellison’s Invisible Man, and Silko’s Ceremony. They will make 


determinations about which texts to retain for the second course. 
At university expense, the participants will travel to Enchanted 
Rock State Natural Area to prepare for the field trip tentatively 
planned for students. This area contains over two hundred 
archaeological sites and provides a source of geologic variety, 
history, folklore, and iegend. 


Southwestern Studies I: Defining the Region, will be piloted for 
forty students in the fall of 1993, team-taught by Mark Busby, 
Director of the Center for the Study of the Southwest, and David 
Lemke, Associate Professor of Biology. It will be offered at the 
upper division level, with basic writing, science (including a 
laboratory), and math prerequisites. The course will integrate 
the study of the physical Southwest with an examination of the 
historical and the ethnic Southwest. For example, learning about 
the distinct geographical regions of the Southwest will enable 
students to look closely at the relationship between geography 
and the cultures of a region. Historical topics, from the early 
pre-historical Southwest through pre-Hispanic Mexico, Spanish 
exploration, and Anglo settlement, will similarly be linked to an 
understanding of the landscape and ecology of the region. In 
keeping with the interdisciplinary approach, the instructors will 
both be present for all classes and will jointly teach many texts 
and topics. For example, Graves’ Goodbye to a River will be 
considered for its rhetorical qualities as well as from the 
perspective of biology. Students will read the major texts 
listed for the faculty seminar, as well as others indicated on a 
model syllabus, and will make a field trip to Seminole Canyon as 
part of the science component of the course. 


Southwestern Studies II: Consequences of Region, will be team 
taught in the spring of 1994 by Dr. Busby and Terry Tilton, 
professor of physics and geology. It builds on the first course 
by extending the study of the physical nature of the region to 
ecological problems and issues, which will be integrated with 
students’ examination of the history of the Southwest from the 
nineteenth century to the present. The creation of the new 
Southwest of the twentieth century will receive special 
attention. The literature, art, and music of the Southwest will 
be studied in their own right and as they contribute to an 
understanding of the region and its multicultural history. 


This course also includes a field trip, most likely to Enchanted 
Rock State Natural Area. The field experiences for the courses 
involve a series of assignments and are intended as the 
culminating scientific element in each course. Students will be 
accompanied by the co-instructors and additional program faculty. 
Each semester also includes guest lectures by Southwest Studies 
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Evaluation will take place during the period of the grant as well 
as at its conclusion, and will include meetings of the internal 
evaluation team with the faculty participants four times during 
the spring 1993 semester and twice during the summer. Videotapes 
will be made of class sessions and during the pilot offerings 
faculty will meet to assess the courses. Assessments will also 
be made of both cognitive and affective features of students’ 
learning and student evaluations of the courses will be 
conducted. 


During a third year the two courses will be offered again, and a 

final evaluation will be conducted. Efforts at disseminating the 

results of the project would also be undertaken, including the 

preparation of a publication to be called Southwestern Studies: — 
1.1 §iacin) j : : on) 
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EH-21614 Southwest Texas State University 


"Graduate Humanities Certificate for Secondary Teachers" 


A four-week summer seminar for seventeen humanities faculty and 
secondary school teachers to prepare two core humanities courses 
for a new graduate certificate program for teachers. Pilot 
versions of the first course will be offered as part of the 
project. 


Project Director: Robert R. Gorman 
Southwest Texas State University 
Political Science Department 
San Marcos, TX 78666 
(512) 245-2143 


Grant Period: January 1993 through December 1994 


Rationale. Recent curricular reforms in Texas have led to stronger 
humanities content in the preparation of future teachers. This 
certificate program will provide the opportunity for teachers who 
graduated prior to these reforms to undertake graduate work in a 
coherent program based in the humanities, as an alternative to 
accumulating in-service credit in individual pedagogically-oriented 
workshops. The seminar will establish a conceptual and 
intellectual foundation for the new interdisciplinary courses and 
prepare a core group of faculty to team-teach the humanities 
courses. It will also establish an ongoing dialogue between 
Southwest Texas State University’s humanities faculty and their 
counterparts who teach in area high schools. 


Context . Southwest Texas State (SWT) ranks among the top ten 
schools nationally in the number of graduates who become teachers 
and in the last decade graduated more new teachers than any other 
institution in Texas. The university is viewed as a leader in 
teacher preparation and as a resource for continuing professional 
development, especially in the south-central region of the state. 
SWT offers the M.A. degree in English, history, modern languages, 
and political science, as well as the M.Ed. or the M.A.T., both 
degrees designed specifically for teachers. Strength in the 
teaching of the humanities was recognized in 1990 by the award of 
an NEH Challenge Grant to establish a Distinguished Teaching 
Professorship. Also in 1990, a Graduate Humanities Committee was 
formed to study the ways in which SWT could address the need to 
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provide substantive enrichment in the connections among humanities 
disciplines to teachers who graduate from college with no such 
interdisciplinary study and often only minimal study in the 
disciplinary content itself. This committee determined that an 
eighteen-hour graduate humanities program, consisting of a six 
semester-hour interdisciplinary foundation course and a twelve 
semester-hour sequence of courses in a humanities discipline, would 
substantially improve the teaching of the humanities at the high 
school level. A survey of teachers in the region indicated 
considerable interest in pursuing such a program. 


In addition to serving as the foundation for the certificate 
program, the two new core courses will become a part of the School 
of Liberal Arts graduate curriculum as an optional six-hour minor 
in humanities. The certificate program and the minor are expected 
to become permanent features of the curriculum. 


Content. Team-taught pilot sections of the first of the two new 
graduate courses, Humanities 5301, will be taught in the spring and 
fall of 1994 as part of the project; Humanities 5302 will be 
offered in the spring of 1995 and the following fall at the expense 
of the university. These courses will form the foundation for a 
carefully integrated program to be completed with a sequence of 
four courses from one of the following disciplines: English, 
political science, Spanish, or history. Additional sequences in 
French, German, or American history may be followed by certificate 
students with major advisor approval. The courses in each of the 
cooperating departments have already been identified. 


Humanities 5301 and 5302 will focus on a central theme: "The Quest 
for Order and Happiness: The Individual, the State and the Ethical 
Life." This theme was chosen because it encompasses many important 
questions addressed by the great works of literature, history and 
political philosophy, and also because it is common to the subject 
matter of the four participating departments. 


Humanities 5301 will span the period from Antiquity to the 
Renaissance. Each of the first twelve weeks of the course will 
explore the various ways in which a major work in the Western 
tradition deals with the overarching theme. With the exception of 
the last three weeks of the course, when students will present 
papers, each class session will begin with a lecture placing the 
works to be studied in an historical context. 


The texts to be studied from the Greco-Roman tradition will include 


Sophocles’s Antigone, Plato’s Apology or selections from The 


Republic, selections from Aristotle’s Politics and Ethics, 
selections from Cicero’s Commonwealth, and Seneca’s "Letter from a 
Stoic." Turning to the Judeo-Christian tradition because of its 
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centrality to the intellectual discourse of the Middle Ages, the 
course will explore selected readings from the Old and New 
Testaments, selections from the political writings of Augustine 


(especially The City of God), and Aquinas’s On Kingship to the King 


of Cyprus. Rounding out the third section of the course will be 
Chaucer’s "Prologue" and selected Canterbury Tales, Machiavelli’s 
The Prince, Shakespeare’s The Tempest, and selected readings from 
Cervantes’s Don Quixote. 

Humanities 5302 will focus on such texts as Hobbes’ Levi n, 
Locke’s Two Treatises on Government, Rousseau’s First and Second 


Discourses, Diderot’s "Rameau’s Nephew," Madison’s contributions to 


the Federalist Papers, Mill’s On Liberty, Marx’s Communist 
Manifesto, Galdos’s Torquemada_on the Cross, King’s "Letter from 


Birmingham Jail," Morrison’s Beloved, and Tomlinson’s political 
poetry. 


Thirteen Southwest Texas State faculty representing the four 
participating humanities disciplines and French will join four 
humanities teachers from area schools in the summer of 1995 for 
four weeks of discussion and reflection in which the reading list 
for the courses will be carefully honed and the final syllabi 
prepared. The university faculty will prepare to teach the 
courses; the high school teachers will serve as resources while 
making their own study of the texts. In addition to presentations 
by Southwest Texas State University faculty, five visiting scholars 
will make presentations and participate in discussions. Thomas L. 
Pangle, Professor of Political Philosophy at the University of 
Toronto will open the seminar with a presentation on Eudaimonia and 


the Polis. Also in the first week Victor Bers, Professor of 
Classics at Yale University, will give a talk on Aristophanes’ 
Wasps and Pericles’ Funeral Oration. In the second week John 


Ruszkiewicz, Associate Professor of English at the University of 
Texas will give a lecture on European Renaissance educators’ views 
about developing the good man through knowledge of virtue. In the 
third week, Kenneth Grasso, Associate Professor of Political 
Science at Saint Peter’s College will lecture on John Locke’s 
theory of liberal individualism and natural rights and how it 
substantially departs from medieval traditions. Lance Banning, 
Professor of History at the University of Kentucky will give a 
lecture entitled: "The Political-Economic Visions of James Madison 
and Alexander Hamilton." Each consultant is scheduled to remain 
for a second day and to participate in the discussion of a second 
topic related to his expertise. 


Both SWT and the participating teachers’ principals have made 
commitments to provide substantial released time during the 
semester prior to the seminar to enable the participants to read 
the texts in advance. Southwest Texas State University faculty 
will also make several visits to the high school teachers’ 
Classrooms during the course of the project 
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EW-20095 University of Texas, El Paso 


"A Freshman-level, Interdisciplinary Course in Science, Its History and Its Cultural 
Implications" 


A three-year project for four faculty from the University of Texas at El Paso (UTEP) and 
five faculty from El Paso Community College (EPCC) to develop an eight-credit, 
two-semester introductory science course for students majoring in fields other than 
science or engineering. The project includes the development of two new textbooks. 


Project Director: John Bristol 
Office of External Relations 
University of Texas, El Paso 
El Paso, TX 79968 
(915) 747-5775 
Grant Period: January 1993 through December 1995 


Rationale. The purpose of the project is to design an appropriate introductory science 
course for non-science majors to meet the needs of students at both institutions. The 
proposal lists the following course objectives: "Development of a wide range of 
knowledge about science; understanding by doing of science as a way of knowing; 
informed opinion concerning both the powers and limitations of science; and a 
predisposition to lifelong learning about science." 


Context. The broad context for this project is a national concern about the scientific 
literacy of American students, with several national reports cited to indicate that 
introductory collegiate science courses as currently taught do not engender broad 
understanding of or interest in science among students. 


On a state level, the course will be part of the institution’s response to the Texas Higher 
Education Coordinating Board’s mandate for all state institutions to have a forty-five hour, 
transferable core curriculum in place by 1996. UTEP has previously received funding 
from NEH to develop an interdisciplinary, core Western civilization course for juniors. 
This project will coordinate these offerings. UTEP and EPCC are also participating in a 
cooperative curriculum project under the auspices of the National Center for Academic 
Achievement and Transfer of the American Council on Education. Both colleges have 
high minority enrollments and have received previous grants for joint projects to meet 
the needs of these students. 


Content. The central activity of the project is to design a new eight-credit, two-semester 
introduction to science for freshmen at UTEP and EPCC. The courses are intended “to 
merge humanistic methodologies and concerns with an innovative science content." 
They will introduce students to the nature of scientific investigation through textbooks 
and laboratory work. The first semester will cover a chronological survey of milestones 
in the history of science from ancient times through the emergence of working models in 
the mid-nineteenth century. The final four weeks will focus on scientific methods. The 
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second semester will survey major scientific discoveries in the twentieth century, closing 
with discussions of their cultural implications. Both courses include laboratory sections, 
and both courses will be team taught initially. No two sections of the course will be 
exactly the same; professors or teams of professors will work within the general course 
outline, but shape the course according to their own expertise. 


The general outline for the first semester of the course is a list of five broad topics in the 
history of science. "Science in the Ancient World" considers Mesopotamian astronomy 
and the beginnings of "science" in ancient Greece; the scientific and philosophical 
doctrines of Xenophanes, Pythagoras, and Zeno; early developments in mathematics and 
medicine; and an “alternative beginning” in China including Han cosmologists, Chinese 
numerology, Mohist logic, and Chinese science and technology. Discussion of "The 
Medieval World" includes the destruction of the library of Alexandria, Islamic science, 
theological arguments, and the shift from theology to science—including the principle of 
sufficient reason, mathematical certainty, and the laws of nature. “The Scientific 
Revolution of the Late Renaissance" includes readings by Aristotle, Ptolemy, Copernicus, 
Brahe, Kepler, Descartes, Vesalius, Harvey, Bacon, and Galileo. "The Enlightenment 
through the Mid-Nineteenth Century" begins with the emergence of working models in 
various disciplines; for example, a second topic, the changing view of Earth’s history, 
includes discussion of deism, the theory of evolution, and the founding of genetics. The 
final topic, "Retrospective: Science versus Non-Science," on scientific methods will 
consider the question: "How do you know something is true?" and will consider 
"Revealed Religion: Science and Theology." Laboratory experiments might include "The 
Fossil Record," focused on Darwin and evolution, and "Galileo and Falling Bodies." 


Possible topics for the second semester include "Thermodynamics," "Relativity and 
Cosmology," "Physics of the Small," "Modern Genetics and Contemporary Evolutionary 
Theory," and "Plate Techtonics.” At the end of the course, students will study science 
and its cultural contexts, discussing topics such as "The Aesthetics of Science," "Science 
and its History: Two Models of Scientific Development," "Science and Ethics," and "Two 
Cultures?" Specific readings for the course will be selected by faculty during the project. 


The faculty will develop two texts for classroom use: one a collection of readings dealing 
with major topics in the course, the other a manual for laboratory sessions. The book of 
primary source readings will include annotations to guide freshmen in their reading. 


In the period from January to August 1993, faculty will select the specific topics for the 
new course and develop a pilot class to present to a panel of colleagues and students. 
Evaluations of the pilot segments will shape subsequent course development. The labs 
will be designed to help students to identify problems, to formulate hypotheses, to plan 
and conduct experiments, to collect data, and to draw conclusions based on the data. 
Sample laboratory sessions will also be piloted with panels of faculty and students. 


Formative and summative evaluation efforts include classroom observations and 
assessment of the change in students’ attitudes toward science and understanding of the 


process of science and its concepts. 
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EH-21826 Texas Southern University 


"Salvaging the Self: Black Southerners and the Strange Career of Jim Crow, 1896-1964" 


A six-week interdisciplinary faculty development seminar about African American life and 
culture in the South during the era of Jim Crow segregation. 


Project Director: Merline Pitre 
Texas Southern University 
3100 Cleburne 
Houston, Texas 77004 
(713) 527-7210 


Grant Period: April 1994 through December 1994 


Rationale. The era of Jim Crow, often neglected in the study of American history, is of 
particular importance for an understanding of the history and culture of African Americans. 
While most people have a general sense of the oppressive character of the Jim Crow system, 
they know little about how African Americans managed to preserve their history and culture 
in oral, visual, and written forms, both fictionally and nonfictionally. The purpose of the 
summer workshop will be to provide participants from history, literature, social science, and 
fine arts with sufficient knowledge to integrate this material into a broad spectrum of 
courses, including core and specialty courses. It will also encourage them to make use of 
local archival resources in their teaching and research. Because teaching loads at this 
university are heavy, the workshop will also give participants the needed time and support 
for intellectual revitalization. 


Context. Texas Southern University (TSU) is a comprehensive, historically black, state 
supported, urban university established in 1947. For the past two years the university has 
been engaged in a self-study intended to assess existing academic programs and to develop 
new ones. The faculty self-study resulted in a series of recommendations including the need 
to enhance the preparation of faculty involved in teaching core curriculum courses, as well as 
those teaching courses about African American life and culture, and the desirability of having 
a faculty seminar that will assist such preparation. With heavy teaching loads, large classes, 
and marginally prepared students, faculty at TSU will benefit from the opportunity to have 
inspiring intelleccual exchanges with visiting scholars on topics of broad interest. 


One faculty member involved in the planning of this project attended Duke University’s 
"Pehind the Veil, African American Life in the Jim Crow South,” which involved an effort 
to establish connections among faculty in a consortium of institutions and give them 
information about archival resources on this topic. Texas Southern University is the home of 
important archival collections of material about the Jim Crow South: the Heartman 
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Collection, the Barbara Jordan Archives, and the Mickey Leland Center. In addition, the 
African American Collection in the Houston Public Library is located nearby. 


Content. The seminar will explore and examine black Southerners’ responses and 
adaptations to segregation during the first half of the twentieth century. Thus, the thematic 
focus will be on Salvaging the Self: Black Southerners and the Strange Career of Jim Crow, 
1896-1964. In order to develop this theme, participants in the seminar will use primary 
sources such as autobiographies, biographies, and other documents to obtain firsthand 
knowledge about the initiatives taken by blacks to preserve their history and culture. 


The workshop sessions will center around readings from a list of primary and secondary 
works distributed to participants two months in advance. The activities of each week will be 
focused on a major topic or subject area, and will begin with a keynote lecture by a visiting 
scholar defining the objectives for a particular area of study, posing questions for discussion, 
and suggesting ideas and sources for further readings. The visiting scholar will typically be 
available for discussion for two days. Following each scholar’s visit will be two days of 
discussion led by a local scholar with special interest and expertise in the week's topic. 
Morning sessions will always involve either lecture or discussion; afternoon sessions will be 
used partly for discussion and partly for individual reading and research by faculty. The 
goal of the research will be to prepare a lecture on an aspect of the Jim Crow era that will 
serve as a basis for course revision. Each participant will present his or her lecture to the 
group during the last three weeks of the workshop for purposes of critique and discussion. 


The first week will present an overview of Jim Crow and of critical theories and/or 
approaches to race relations in the twentieth-century South. It will include such readings as 
Pierre L. Van den Berghe’s Race and Racism: A Comparative Perspective, Joel 
Williamson's The Origins of Segregation, C. Vann Woodward's The Strange Career of Jim 
Crow, and James Anderson’s The Education of Blacks in the South, 1860-1955. Discussions 
will be led by local faculty. 


The focus will shift in the second and third weeks to the issue of how black "self worth” is 
rescued and reclaimed via African American narrative history and literature. In developing 
the theme participants will discuss W.E.B. DuBois’s Souls of Black Folk, Zora Neale 
Hurston’s Dust Tracks on a Road, Richard Wright’s Black Boy, Langston Hughes's The Big 
Sea, Martin Luther King, Jr.'s Why We Can't Wait, Pauli Murray's Song in a Weary Throat, 
and Benjamin Mays’s Born to Rebel. 


In the second week, the emphasis will be on the historical significance of the narrative; in the 
third week, the focus will be on the literary aspects of the narrative. Questions will be 
raised about the relationship between race and national identity, the implications of studying 
African American writers as a separate category, and the significance of written narratives 
(as opposed to oral narratives) for these writers. In addition to the texts already mentioned, 
material will be drawn from Leon Litwack’s Been in the Storm So Long, Toni Morrison's 
"Unspeakable Things Unspoken,” Melvin Dixon’s Ride Out the Wilderness, and Henry Louis 
Gates, Jr.’s "The Master's Pieces.” Issues for discussion during these weeks will center 
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around the process of self revelation as a means of recovering the self, and the authenticity 
of the narratives. Visiting scholars Thadious Davis of Brown University and Henry L. Suggs 
of Clemson University will lead discussions of these issues. 


The emphasis during the fourth week will be on popular cultural expression such as music, 
art, and film. Utilizing Alain Locke's Negro Art: Past and Present and Thomas Cripps’s 
Slow Fade to Black, an attempt wiil be made to show how cultural art forms served as 
survival mechanisms during the Jim Crow era. One question to be addressed will be the 
extent to which artistic production was affected by segregation. Visiting and local scholars 
will include Jeff Donaldson, art historian at Howard University, and Howard Harris, 
Director of the Jazz Ensemble at Texas Southern University. 


During the fifth week participants will examine resistance to oppression through the reading 
of James Scott's Domination and the Arts of Resistance, Martin Luther King, Jr.'s Why We 
Can't Wait, Benjamin Mays’s Born to Rebel, and David Rubel’s Fannie Lou Hamer: From 
Sharecropping to Politics. Historian Linda Reed of the University of Houston will lead 
discussions of this issue. 


The final week will be devoted to exploring the development of Black Studies methods, 
theories and programs in the post Jim Crow era. The theme for this week will be Reaping 
the Whirlwind: Projecting the Self. The activities for the week will be geared toward 
reviewing the gains and losses of Jim Crow as found in Robert Norrell’s Reu,).~2 the 
Whirlwind, in a discussion of the critical theories espoused by Molefi Asante in 
“Afrocentricity and Culture," Harold Cruse’s The Crisis of the Negro Intellectual, and in 
Barbara Christian's The Race for Theory. The main issue for discussion will be the 
implications of and for Afrocentricity in a pluralistic society. Discussion will be led by 
historian John Bracey of the University of Massachusetts. 


It is expected that twelve courses in the humanities, including mainstream core and 
introductory courses and more specialized African American courses, will be revised in light 
of the work of the seminar. In addition, fine arts courses will be strengthened by the 
addition of drama, music, and the philosophical foundations of cultural art forms. Social 
science courses will add relevant historical documentation to their curricula on politics and 
social movements. Follow-up activities will include an academic forum allowing participants 
to share their work with the larger university community, and the opportunity for 
participating faculty to present their prepared lectures to their departments. The project will 
be evaluated by an external evaluator through questionnaires, interviews with participants, 
and a review of revised course syllabi. 
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EH-21475 Virginia Commonwealth University 


"Russian History and Culture Through Art and Artifact” 


A six-week summer institute for twenty-five college and university 
faculty on Russian art and material culture using the museum 
collections of the State Hermitage Museum and the Russian State 
Museum in Leningrad. 


Project Director: George E. Munro 
of History and Geography 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
Richmond, VA 23298-2001 
804/367-1635 


Grant Period: April 1992 through March 1993 


Rationale. Traditionally, history as a discipline has been 

taught and studied almost exclusively from written sources. More 
recently, scholars have come to see that material culture, when 
used properly, can shed light on historical issues. The neglect of 
Russian art and artifacts has been particularly severe because of 
the relatively limited access to Russia in the past and because of 
constrained communication with Soviet scholars. The program of 
study, held in the Hermitage and the Russian Museum in Leningrad 
which have complementary collections covering every period of 
Russian history, will aim to remedy this problem. Working with 
these collections, under the guidance of leading Russian museum 
curators and United States scholars, will improve the participants’ 
understanding of the richness and diversity; of Russia’s creative 
and material culture. 


Context. Though Virginia Commonwealth University will administer 
the grant, the entire program will take place in Russia. Most of 
the formal sessions will be held in either the State Hermitage 
Museum or the Russian State Museum. Although known primarily in 
the West for its collection of European art, the Hermitage has 
large departments devoted to inner Asian, early Slavic and 
Byzantine art. Also, the Hermitage has incomparable resources for 
understanding pre-Slavic cross-cultural contacts across Eurasia as 
a result of the scores of archaeological expeditions the Hermitage 
has sponsored in all areas of the Soviet Union. ‘The Hermitage is 
therefore strong in Eurasian holdings, the early Slavic and Kievan 
periods, and the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The Russian 
State Museum holdings are strong in the areas of early Russian 
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Week three will begin with relations between Byzantium and Asia. 
The nature of old Russian culture and the status of women in 
medieval culture will be considered. Then the larger social 
framework will be addressed through a discussion of Ivan IV and 
"The Time of Troubles." Readings will include Oblensky’s "“Russia’s 
Byzantine Heritage," Vernadsky’s "The Mongol Impact on Russia," 
Pushkareva and Levin’s "Women in Medieval Novgorod, Eleventh to 
Fifteenth Century," Florovsky’s "The Problem of Old Russian 
Culture," and a selection from Cherniavsky’s Tsar and People. On 
Saturday, the participants will leave for four days of study travel 
to Vladimir, Suzdal, Moscow, and Zagorsk. The group will 
concentrate on visiting monasteries, churches and cathedrals that 
illuminate aspects of life and culture in the period of history 
treated in the preceding week. Upon their return, the participants 
will turn to the dawn of the Modern age, and the advent of the 
Petrine era. This theme will be continued in the fifth week, when 
the flowering of Saint Petersburg culture, and concomitant 
developments in painting, architecture, and court culture will be 
explored in greater depth. The culminating topics in this review 
will be the new cultural movements at the turn of the twentieth 
century and the relation between radical art and radical politics. 
Readings will include selections from Anisimov’s Vramia Petrovskikh 
Reform and Riasnovsky’s Peter the Great, and articles from Slavic 
Review. 


The concluding week will concentrate on modern-day issues in 
Russia. Socialist realism will follow revolutionary utopianisn, 
informed by a study of the iconography of these movements. The 
readings will include selections from Stites’ Revolutionary Dreams: 
Utopian Vision and Experimental Life in the Russian Revolution 


, and 
Tertz’s On Socialist Realisn. 


The institute will seek to attract full-time faculty in two-year 
and four-year institutions with teaching responsibilities having to 
do with Russia. Whether the participants are Russia specialists or 
simply European historians, art historians, or teachers of 
comparative literature who work with Russian topics, none of them 
will have previously had extensive exposure to the material culture 
of Russia. The participants will be asked to respond to a series 
of evaluative questions after the program; they will also be asked 
to provide the director with evidence of course development or 
other indications that the institute has enriched their teaching. 
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EH-21554 Wesleyan College 


"The Wesleyan Summer Institutes: The Western Heritage in Context" 


A two-year project to support faculty institutes for integrating 
Western culture and African and Eastern traditions into a required 


core sequence. 


Project Director:John Rakestraw 
4760 Forsyth Road 
Wesleyan College 
Macon, GA 31297 
(912) 477-1110 


Grant Period: May 1992 through April 1994 


Rationale. The purpose of the project is to provide faculty with 
a common foundation of knowledge for teaching six new humanities 
core courses. The project addresses the need of students to 
understand Western culture within the context of other world 
cultures and aids in the development of an intellectual community 


on campus. 


Context. Wesleyan College, located in Macon, Georgia, is a private 
institution of higher education for women offering undergraduate 
degree programs in the liberal arts and sciences’ and 
pre-professional fields. In 1986, the faculty began to reconsider 
and review the general education curriculum that had been in place 
Since 1980. Faculty members were concerned that under the existing 
distribution requirements, students were not receiving a 
comprehensive education. Consequently in 1990 the faculty approved 
a more focused general education curriculum that included a 
six-course required humanities core. With Endowment support 
eighteen faculty members met for four weeks in the summer of 1991 
to read and discuss texts and topics on Islamic culture in order to 
design and develop the humanities courses and enhance the expertise 
of the core humanities faculty members. The present project 
supports faculty development for two additional years for the 
teaching of a two-semester world history course, a great books 
course for freshmen, a two-semester world literature course for 
sophomores, and a number of junior seminars. 


Content. Six new humanities courses will be developed. All 
entering freshmen will take the first semester of the world history 
course, "The Emergence of the Modern World, 1500-1789." The course 
focuses on the European Renaissance and Reformation and the Age of 
Revolution in comparison with African and Mesoamerican cultures 
through the sixteenth century. The second semester focuses on the 
period from 1789 to the present and traces the European world from 
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Napoleon to the present with new integrated components on 
imperialism and colonialism in China, Japan, the Middle East, and 
India. In the spring semester, freshmen students will also take 
the English course entitled "Writing about Great Books" based on 
classic texts from European, African, Middle Eastern, and Asian 


cultures. In a two-semester world literature course sophomore 
students will read significant Western, Middle-Eastern, African, 
and Asian literary works. Finally, the junior seminars will be 


taught each year by faculty from different disciplines. A general 
topic such as technology, chaos, progress, the city, liberty, or 
beauty would be selected each year as the focal point for the 


discussions. 


The project includes two four-week summer institutes focused on 
texts of the Western tradition within the broader context of other 
cultural traditions. Each institute will serve’ twenty 
participants, including five core faculty, who will participate in 
both institutes. Visiting scholars will be involved several days 
each week to assist in the discussions about the selected texts and 


effective ways of teaching. 


The first institute in 1992, "Of Two Worlds: Africa and the West" 
focuses on the interaction of African and European cultures on the 
African continent. In the first week the participants will read 
and discuss Chinua Achebe’s Things Fall Apart to gain an initial 
understanding of pre-colonial African culture. Using Curtin and 


Bohannon’s Africa and Africans as general background reading, the 
participants will also explore several indigenous cultures as 


portrayed in the epic, Sundjata: An Epic of Old Mali. The week 
will close with a discussion of Homer’s Odyssey as counterpoint to 
the African epic. In the second week the institute turns to the 
colonial period. Drawing on African literature and autobiography. 
the faculty will read and discuss Bessie Head’s 

the Rainland, Wole Soyinka’s Ake: The Years of Childhood, and 


Ousmana Sembene’s film Camp de Thiaroye, a depiction of French 
colonialism through the eyes of Senegalese soldiers. The second 


‘week concludes with a study of Shakespeare’s Othello as compared to 
Tayeb Salih’s Season of Migration to the North. In the third week 
the focus is on African myths in Western literature. Readings and 
films for the week include Rider Hasgood’s She, Cheike Oumar 
Sissoko’s film Finzan, V.S. Naipaul’s A Bend in the River, Joseph 
Conrad's Heart of Darkness, W.E.B. DuBois’ Souls of Black Folks, 


and the poetry of Leopold Senghor. Week four of the institute 
considers contemporary Africa. The week begins with a showing of 
Ousmana Sembene’s film Xala which focuses on differing 
interpretations of African independence. Next is the role of 
African women and the effects of Islam as seen in Mariama Ba’s So 
Long a Letter. The week closes with a discussion of Toni 
Morrison’s Tar Baby which transforms the African folk tale to 
Western form. 


In the summer of 1993 twenty participants will look closely at 


aspects of Eastern culture in juxtaposition to expressions of 
Western culture. The first week focuses on a study of Eastern 
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religious traditions based on selected readings from the Rig Veda, 
the Upanishads, the Bhagavad-Gita, the Suttas, and the Dhammapada. 
The week concludes with a study of Herman Hesse’s Siddhartha to see 
how Indian traditions were both changed and unchanged by Western 
culture. In week two participants will consider the topic of 
education and the role of the leader as seen in relevant selections 
of the Panca-tantra and selected writings of the Confucian and 
Taoist traditions on government and education. Machiavelli’s The 
Prince will serve as a comparative study of government and 
leadership. The third week focuses on social and political change, 
comparing Leo Tolstoy’s The Kingdom of God is Within You, Ghandi’s 

, and selections from the Japanese Tales of Genji. In 
the last week the participants will again take up the theme of 


cultures in conflict and context. Readings would include E.M. 
Forster's A Passage to India, Graham Greene’s The Quiet American, 
Yashuhari Kawabata’s Snow Country, and selected short stories of 


Thich Nhat Hanh. 


The project will be evaluated by internal surveys’ and 
questionnaires, and also by an external consultant. The college 
plans to continue the faculty development project with annual 


workshops. 
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EH-21831 Wilkes University 


"Connections: The Essential Role of Humanities--Kindergarten through University" 


A one-year planning grant for twenty-one university faculty, K-12 schoolteachers, and upper 
level education majors to study essential ideas of the humanities and explore how to 
incorporate them into undergraduate and school curricula. 


Project Director: Douglas Lynch 
Wilkes University 
P.O. Box 111 
Wilkes-Barre, PA 18766 
(717) 831-4680 


Grant Period: April 1994 through June 1995 


Rationale. It is argued that current practices in higher education discourage learning 
humanities content in a form that meets the needs of K-12 teachers. The structure of 
graduate study and academic disciplines within higher education contributes to specialization 
within humanities disciplines but affords little opportunity to learn essential ideas across 
disciplines. As a result, K-12 teachers must integrate for themselves both the knowledge and 
the methods of instruction they learned as undergraduates in order to teach effectively. The 
purposes of the project are to: (1) review essential ideas from different academic disciplines 
in order to increase the curricular connections among university courses; (2) discuss how 
humanities learning should contribute to teacher education; (3) discuss contemporary K-12 
curriculum from a humanities perspective, identifying essential themes; and (4) outline a 
program for future faculty development in accord with these aims. 


Context. In recent years, Wilkes University has been trying to address the inadequate 
preparation of K-12 teachers that has been widely recognized in reports such as A Nation at 
Risk and Those Who Can. Wilkes has already adopted the requirement that all education 
majors take a second major in a traditional academic discipline. This situation is still 
inadequate, however, because it requires that students themselves reconstruct or translate 
their academic body of knowledge (taught at the college level, and typically in lecture 
format) into a form appropriate for elementary or secondary age children. 


Wilkes University has made initial plans to improve the transfer and integration of 
knowledge from humanities courses through an NEH funded mentoring conference organized 
by the Association of American Colleges (AAC); a team of Wilkes faculty and administrators 
worked with faculty and administrators from Millersville University of Pennsylvania. As a 
result of this effort, in fall 1992 Wilkes initiated a pilot program in which humanities faculty 
team-taught required education pedagogy courses in the elementary education certification 
program. Methods of Teaching Elementary Social Studies has been team-taught by two 
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history professors and an education professor. The history professors provided critical 
analyses of elementary social studies textbooks and curricula, and showed ways in which 
primary sources could be adapted for active learning lessons. The university is continuing 
this course in the 1993-1994 academic year, as well as initiating another course that will be 
team-taught by an English faculty member and an education professor. 


A core group of faculty members from humanities and education think that this attempt is 
important but insufficient, since disciplinary courses remain unaffected. Students still 
complete a traditional American history course and subsequently take an education course in 
which they discuss the teaching of history. The core group of faculty will therefore explore 
ways in which the connections between learning and teaching can be made within disciplinary 
courses. 


Content. Three week-long content-based seminars will be held during the summer of 
1994. The seminars will be held concurrently, with seven members in each. Topics for the 
seminars were decided upon by a group of twelve humanities and education faculty together 
with the Dean of Liberal Arts and Human Sciences. Topics are meant to represent cross- 
disciplinary themes vital to humanities education and to deal with essential human problems, 
values, and experiences. The themes chosen are America Between the Wars: 1918-1941, 
The Individual and Society, and Coming of Age. Each seminar will have seven participants: 
three Wilkes faculty, at least two of whom are from different humanities disciplines and one 
of whom will serve as discussion leader; three schoolteachers representing the elementary, 
middle, and high school levels of instruction; and one upper-level teacher education 
undergraduate. Three visiting scholars will serve as consultants, suggesting ways in which 
humanities content and pedagogical concerns can be better integrated. Readings for the 
seminars will be distributed in the spring, and all participants will be expected to have read 
the materials prior to the seminars. The format of the seminars will be to hold textual 
discussions in the mornings and spend the afternoons exploring ways of incorporating content 
into curricula at various levels. 


The seminar on America Between the Wars will address historical and social interpretations 
of the 1920s. James Rodechko, Wilkes Professor of History, will be the discussion leader, 
and readings will include Lewis Allen’s Only Yesterday and Since Yesterday, William 
Leuchtenburg’s Period of Prosperity, 1914-32, Roderick Nash’s The Nervous Generation: 
American Thought, 1917-1930, Paul Conklin’s The New Deal, Robert Sobel’s The Great Bull 
Market, Wayne Cole’s Roosevelt and the Isolationists, 1932-1935, and John E. Wiltz’s From 
Isoiation to War, 1931-1941. 


The seminar on the topic of The Individual and Society addresses themes and issues relating 
to the values and rights of the individual in relation to the larger society. Humanities 
disciplines contributing to this seminar will be literature, philosophy, and political science. 
Robert Heaman, Dean of Liberal Arts and Human Science and Professor of English at 
Wilkes, will lead the discussions. Readings will include Mill’s "On Liberty,” Sophocles’ 
Antigone, Thoreau’s “Civil Disobedience," Ibsen’s A Doll’s House, Kincaid’s Annie John, 
and Shakespeare’s Anthony and Cleopatra, as well as the "Bill of Rights.” 
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The Coming of Age seminar will examine a range of primary literature that focuses on the 
period from adolescence to adulthood and the social, cultural, and psychological issues of 
coming of age. Academic disciplines informing this seminar will be literature, education, 
and developmental psychology, and discussions will be led by Bonnie Bedford, Assistant 
Professor of English at Wilkes. Works to be included in discussion are, among others, 
Salinger’s Catcher in the Rye, Mason’s Jn Country, Morrison’s The Bluest Eye, and a 
number of books written for children. 


Following the summer seminars, the project will include monthly meetings for five facuity 
members to plan curricular integration and faculty development. Representatives of this 
group will also visit Miami University of Ohio as an institution that has made significant 
attempts to assess different models of liberal education. 
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